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The boot others aspire to. 





Legends are not made overnight. They evolve with 
tin>e and skill, through an unceasing quest for 
quality, without being afraid to embrace the new. 

For Scarpa, the 
journey has taken 
50 years. From a 
family business 
nestled in the 
foothills of the 
Dolomites. To 
boots renowned 


across the globe 
for quality, 
reliability, 
performance and comfort. 

Every boot that bears the 
Scarpa name has been 
designed using extensive 


research, followed by rigorous testing in the field. 
Crafted using the finest leather and materials, they 
are the product of many years of accumulated 
knowledge and experience. Scarpa boots are integrated 
with the very latest technology and techniques. 

The result is a range of boots 
designed, lasted and 
constructed for 
bushwalkers, 
travellers, 
climbers, 
skiers and 
mountaineers 
who want to 

I 

pursue their sport 
to the maximum. 


Like those who wear them, 
Scarpa doesn't compromise. 

It inspires. 













Why our Snugpak 'Softie’ sleeping bags are unique - 



We’ve been making top selling sleeping bags for over 20 years. Our super-lightweight synthetic bags are a huge success 
in Europe, USA, Japan and many other countries. They are now available in Australia. Being the UK’s largest manufac¬ 
turer of sleeping bags, we produce more bags than the entire combined sales of all brands and models throughout 
Australia. So there must be something that’s unique about our bags! Please read on. 


Exclusive ‘Softie’ filling 

Our aim was to produce a product with the 
warmth of a down fiiied bag, but much, muc 
lighter. The unique filling, developed in the 
heart of Europe’s skiwear market by Jakob 
Hardi AG in Switzerland (and available only 
to Snugpak) is ultra-light but beautifully 
warm, with a ‘slippery feel' and a softness 
which belies its 


‘Profiling’ = warmth, beautiful warmth 

Traditional sleeping bags have to be ‘quilted’ 
to keep the filling in place. Believe it or not, 
even double, triple or ‘shingle’ layered bags 
with normal or offset quilting will always have 
some degree of heat loss at every quiltihg 
line, Snugpak bags are ‘profiled’ - our name 
for a new way of making sleeping bags, with 
no quilting (stitching) through the filling. This 
means that unlike quilted bags there can be 
no cold spots around the circumference of 
the bag. The ‘Softie’ fillihg is always able to 
regain its full loft, trapping more air and 
retaining more body warmth. 


Light weight 

Our ‘Travelpak 500’ weighs only 500g and 
our ‘Merlin Softie 3’ compacts so small that it 
fits on the palm of your hand and weighs 
only 750g. Yet can keep you warm and snug 
even at -5C below zero! There are other 
‘Softie’ models that are rated down to -15C 
below zero for really cold climates. 


Pertex & Paratex- world renowned UK fabrics 

We only use the world's best fabrics in lining our 
sleeping bags. The inner liner is Pertex, which has 
similar properties to human skin - allowing perspira¬ 
tion out, but preventing water coming in. The 
Paratex outer is a high performance man-made 
parachute silk, with the luxuriously soft and slippery 
feel of real silk and no loss of strength in the finished 



Metallised ‘Aerospace’ barrier layer 

Our ‘Merlin Softie 3’ bag hi 
of metallised fabric called “ReflectaTher 
(derived from aerospace technology) to 
reflect back and retain body warmth... 
providing at least 15% more warmth 
with negligible weight/pack implications. 

Packs smaller for travel 

All ‘Softie’ bags come complete with ‘spider- 
strap’ compression stuffpacks (included in 
the price), packing the bag down to th' 
absolute minimum bulk. So important 
people who need to travel light and sn 


Other Important features 

Anti-snag side zip. Zip I 
loss through zip area. Snugfit hood 
into shape with drawcord. Liner fastening 
tabs. Bag hanging 


'ady to take on the world 


Priced from RRP $295. Because we are new in Austraiia our stockists are stili relatively few, but growing rapidiy. For the name of your 
nearest iightweight camping retaiier that stocks our bags piease contact our Austraiian distributors Macson Trading Company Pty Ltd 
at 44 Aiexandra Pde., Ciifton Hili, Melbourne. Vic. 3068. Tei (03)9489 9766. Fax (03) 9481 5368. E-mail: info@macson.com.au. 
Or visit US on the web - http://www.snugpak.com New trade account enquiries welcome. Please contact Macson Trading Co Pty Ltd. 


Brett Harris Ltd (Snugpak), Waterloo Mills, Howden Rd, Silsden BD20 OHA, UK. 
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Cover Drenched but full of 
spirit, Kylie Gilbert wades 
through a tidal creek on 
Hinchinbrook Island, 
north Queensland. 
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The activities covered in 3^ 
this magazine are dangerous. 
Undertaking them without 
proper training, experience, 
skill, regard to safety, and 
equipment could result in 
serious injury or death. 
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Yesterday you trekked 
for hours into the teeth 
of a snow storm, waded 
through freezing cold 
streams & climbed a 
300m ice encrusted 
scree-slope. 


A^ren't you glad 
you had a good 
nights sleep... 


Today, you'll do it all 
again. 


Rely on the range of Mountain Series 
Sleeping Bags from Mountain Designs and 
you are guaranteed a great nights sleep, no 
matter what Mother Nature decides to 
throw at you. An efficient contoured 
mummy shape that hugs your body for 
warmth, cocoon hood, box foot 
design, twin zips, contoured 
chest muff, twin draft tubes 
and a differential cut to allow 
optimum insulation. 



We use nothing but Gore DrylofFM for the 
outer shell fabric and always Certified 
650+ High-Loft Down inside every bag. 


DR YLOFT 


• Melbourne • Box Hill • Traralgon • Hawthorn 

• Sydney • Katoomba • Miranda • Albury 

• Armidale • Perth • Fremantle • Claremont 

• Canbena • Brisbane • Fortitude Valley 

• Toowoomba 'Adelaide • Hobart • Devonport 

• Launceston • Collingwood • Auckland 

•Gyms 

• Rock^ce WA 

• Rocksports Q 

• City Crag NSW 

• Web site: http://www.mountainclesign.com.au 











Editorial 



Wild's 'parents' getting together was the result of 
serious geographical embarrassment' 


The recent return of Wild co-founder 

Michael Collie to Australia on an extended 
visit from his new home, Argentina, was an 
opportunity for the Wild team to re-evalu¬ 
ate from where we have come since those 
first, faltering steps back in 1981, and where 
we hope to go as we prepare to 'change 
millenniums'. 

In a series of in-house workshops, Michael 
challenged, goaded and stimulated us. He 
encouraged us continually to remember from 
where we have come—to tell and retell 
each other 'the Wild story'-and to recall 
memorable moments and incidents along 
the way. Brandishing a promotional bro¬ 
chure distributed before publication of the 
first issue, Michael quoted from it that 'Wild 
is a celebration of our wild places'. He ex¬ 
horted us to ensure that every aspect of 
Wild retains that sense of celebration, and the 
passion for adventure and freedom which 
was our motivation for creating Wild and 
growing with it over so many years. 

Michael certainly got us thinking, and talk¬ 
ing, about what we are doing. Among other 
things, 1 reread that old brochure announ¬ 
cing the imminent arrival of 'our baby'. In 
doing so, 1 was transported back to those 
heady, 'prenatal' days. It reminded me by 
starting with the announcement: 'Wild is 
a...magazine for those who enjoy the 
adventure of wild places.' 

It went on: 'The Wild ideg sprang from 
the high country. It took shape over...years 
in discussion with other rucksack enthusi¬ 
asts in Australia... 

'The idea has emerged as an initiative for 
a regular magazine of professional quality, 
written by and for those who actively 
participate-in the bush, mountains, wild 
rivers and caves of Australia... 

'Its writers will include those who can 
breathe discovery and adventure into even 
well-known and accessible places. 

'Wild's style will be crisp, clear and 
concise and it will aim to be accurate. It will 
be written and edited for active people 
who will be invited and encouraged to 
regard it as their own.' 

Early in 'the Wild story' as that brochure 
was, it had none the less been preceded by 
a great deal of activity. I had been planning 
and developing the idea of an Australian 
rucksack-sports magazine when, during a 
ski-touring trip to Victoria's Bogong High 


Plains in September 1980, I stumbled 
across Michael Collie and Brian Walters as 
a result of having to change my intended 
itinerary after becoming hopelessly lost in a 
white-out. Michael introduced himself as a 
graphic-art student willing to help me to 
produce Rock, which I then edited on a 
voluntary basis for the Victorian Climbing 
Club. On returning to Melbourne he was as 
good as his word, and friendship quickly 
developed between us. 1 told him and Brian 
of my plans for a rucksack-sports magazine 
and was immediately overwhelmed by 
their enthusiasm for the project. Michael 
and I soon developed 'High & Wild' as a 
working title for it. We proudly informed 
Brian but he simply asked 'Why not just 
"Wild"?' Why not, indeed! 

Marathon, round-the-clock stints in the 
spare bedroom of my single-fronted house 
followed. We were high on adrenalin but 
low on capital. Our sole office machines 
were two second-hand typewriters and an 
answering machine. Lacking even a filing 
cabinet, the 'Wild office' was shared with a 
bed, a wardrobe, and a piano. Our 'secret¬ 
ary' was a snoring Labrador who roused 
herself only to chase off would-be advert¬ 
isers! We nearly drove our long-suffering 
printer to distraction, leaving him feeling 
like a besieged midwife as the printing date 
for the first issue approached. He was as 
relieved as we were with the way it turned 
out. The Wild dream lived! 


Eighteen years and 73 issues later, it is as 
alive as ever. In addition, we publish a 
second quarterly. Rock, Australia's climbing 
magazine, we have 32 guidebooks in print, 
and Web sites for both magazines. 

The emphasis is still on the rucksack 
sports for Australian enthusiasts. 1 continue 
to visit the bush and other wild places on a 
regular basis and am active in the writing, 
updating and quality control of our publica- 

Michael Collie and Brian Walters have 
been fellow Directors of Wild Publications 
throughout its entire history. The staff now 
comprises some eight energetic and com¬ 
mitted people. Our readers continue to be 
the major contributors to our publications, 
however, providing most of the material 
you enjoy in each issue. 


The brochure announcing the first issue 
stated: 'Wild will recognise its duty to sup¬ 
port the responsible preservation of dis¬ 
tressingly scarce wild places.' This policy, 
too, has been practice ever since. Wild gives 
editorial coverage to and support for Aus¬ 
tralian environmental issues that is unique 
in a commercial publication. And as no 
doubt you know, for many years now we 
have given a proportion of our sales to or¬ 
ganisations including the Conservation 
Alliance, the Wilderness Society, and World 
Vision. 


Our 'secretary' 
was a snoring 
Labrador who 
roused herself 
only to chase off 
would-be 
advertisers! 


Almost half (45 per cent) of Wild readers 
are in their teens or twenties (the age 
group, incidentally, of most of the Wild 
staff). It is to these people that the future 
belongs. And they will have the respons¬ 
ibility of preserving our 'distressingly scarce 
wild places' well beyond the start of the 
new millennium. This issue is dedicated to 
them. The articles on 'Ace' Cooper, the 
Brindabellas, and Federation Peak are all 
specifically about young people in the bush. 
In addition, we have our regular instruction 
article and track notes for less experienced 
walkers. 

1 conclude with an invitation to all Wild 
readers, particularly younger ones, to share 
their wilderness adventures with us by 
sending us the sorts of articles and slides 
which have made Wild the magazine to 
which we turn over and again for 
inspiration and adventure. O 

Chris Baxter 
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DENALI 


Ruggedness, 
Value and 
Canny Design 

Rucksacks, Tents, 
Sleeping>bags 


A range of high-performance rucksacks designed for the 
experienced expedition member, trekker or backpacker 
who requires reliability and a comfortable carry. These 
rucksacks utilise the Bi-Radial Back System which 
provides new levels of comfort and stability. 


^^,t 


and side-.lease buckles 





(Pronounced "Is Wool")' 


When it comes to extremes, 
trust the fibre that is grown naturaliy 
to withstand ail climatic conditions. 


• Moisture wicking 

• Quick drying 

• Non pilling 

• Easy care 

• Odour resistant 

ll 1^-1 ^ i i ^ • Durabie i 

• ••' • Lightweight i 

• 100% natural ' 4“^ 


For Extremes 



PubnsH^,^^^P,Ud 


address«iX'^^lirAd'd1^^ 

new and old addresses to avoid lost or delayed 

m one side of sheets of A4 paper. 
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BUSHWAUaNG 



■ VICTORIA 

■ PEREGRINE TRAVEL CENTRE 
258 Lonsdale Street 

■ Melbourne, Vic. 3000 
Tel: (03) 9662 2700 
Fax: (03) 9662 2422 

■ NEW SOUTH WALES 

PEREGRINE TRAVEL CENTRE 

■ Level 5,38 York Street 
Sydney, NSW 2000 
Tel: (02) 9290 2770 
I Fax: (02) 9290 2155 

* QUEENSLAND 

■ PEREGRINE TRAVEL CENTRE 
1st Floor, Scout Outdoor Centre 

1 132 Wickham Street 

Fortitude Valley, QLD. 4006 
Tel: (07) 3854 1022 
^^Fax: (07) 3854 1079 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

PEREGRINE TRAVEL CENTRE 
1st Floor, 862 Hay Street 
Perth, W.A. 6000 
Tel: (08) 9321 1259 
Fax: (08) 9481 7375 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

PEREGRINE TRAVEL CENTRE 
192 Rundle Street 
Adelaide, S.A. 5000 
Tel: (08) 8223 5905 
Fax: (08) 8223 5347 


Peregrine 

Licence: 31009 
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Don’t wander off aimlessly. Get a 
map from the Surveyor-General’s 
Department and you won’t lose 
your cool in the bush. 



Topographic maps are great for 
any activity: walking, XC skiing, 
canoeing, camping, climbing or 
simply driving. l\lo matter what 
you want to do or where you want 
to go, we’ve got you covered. 
Topographic maps are ready for 
use with GPS. 


Our maps can be obtained from 
many newsagents and 
bookshops, camping outlets. 
National Parks & Wildlife Service, 
or direct from the Surveyor 
General’s Department. 


For further information, and your free 'Cataiogue 
of NSW Maps’, write to Suveryor General's 
Department, PO Box 143, Bathurst, NSW 2795, or 
phone (02) 6332 8124, fax (02) 6332 8299. Send 
$2.00 for a copy of the CMA Map Reading Guide. 

Name:__ 

Address:__ 


Postcode:_ 
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pay full price for Wild 

when you can pay 
as little as $6.25? 



Free home 
delivery 

Protection 
against price 
increases 


plus 

FREE 

GUIDEBOOK 

for subscribers only 


plus 

FREE 

Lonely Planet 
guidebook of your 
choice from the 
Walking Guides 
range valued at up to $25... 

for the first 60 people who meirtion this offer when 
subscribing to Wild for three years. 


bne^pjoneC 


PHONE (03) 9826 8483 OR USE THE ORDER FORM IN THIS ISSUE TO SUBSCRIBE. 

Offer applies to new, renewing and gift subscriptions. 
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Wildfire 


Rocks 

IN HIS 

Chapman on the Wong track 



I WRITE IN REFERENCE TO |OHN ChAPMAN'S 

suggested peak bagging' of the Crinoline, 
Victoria, in the Wild Peak Bagging guide¬ 
book in Wild no 54. It would be remiss of 
me not to enlighten other bushwalkers of 
just how stupid and inaccurate his track 
notes are. 

Clearly, Mr Chapman must have rocks in 
his head to believe that the outlined first 
day's walk from the Barkly River to the falls 
below Long Hill can be realistically com¬ 
pleted in just one day. 

My friend and 1 are both experienced 
bushwalkers. We carried average-weighted 
packs and six litres of water between us 
knowing that we could find water above 
the falls at the suggested first night's camp 
according to Mr Chapman's track notes. 
The reality is that we were unable to reach 
this location in one day, and subsequently 
had to ration water that night and the next 
day while we considered alternative options. 

Usually, 1 would not feel the need to 
complain, but in this case 1 take exception 
.. .the spur followed to attain the ridge from 
Lyndon Flat is not really that prominent. 
'Steep' should be typed in bold and it 
should be noted that there is no definite 
walking track... 

Of course, it is possible that our general 
fitness is not up to scratch... 

Michael Wong 
Templestowe, Vic 

Bottle-oh 

In Trix, Wild no 72, we are told that if we 
want to carry up to 40 litres of water in a 
canoe across the Torres Strait, we can get lots 
of two litre PET bottles, and pour boiling 
water into them to heat-shrink them. 

The rest of us just carry any amount of 
drinking water, anywhere, in unshrunk PET 
bottles... 

Garry Trethewey 
Adelaide, SA 

[You'd have given us even more stick. Carry, 
had you noticed our little cock-up on page 2 of 
the same issue—where we described the Trix as 
being about 'a magic, expanding water-bottle'! 
Editor] 

And now the good news... 

Please find enclosed payment for my 
second three-year subscription—it's like a 
never-ending 'cookie jar', as magazines 
regularly arrive packed with articles of 


interest and humour, pictures and maps to 
study and advertisements to pore over. 
Each magazine is studied carefully from 
cover to cover by myself and most of my 
friends and family, and is sometimes a 
source of minor conflict as to who gets it 
first! Congratulations on a great magazine. 1 
am eagerly looking forward to my next 
three years with Wild. 

Linda Jones 
Devonport, Tas 

I'd just like to pass on to the team at Wild 
congratulations on a fantastic job you are 
doing with the mag. 1 have every magazine 
from the first one. 

As a serious bushwalker (away every 
weekend) with the Coast and Mountain 
Walkers of New South Wales 1 find the mag 
very interesting reading every issue. 1 am 
also interested in what is happening in the 
caving and rockclimbing worlds. Keep up 
the good work. 

Peter Oliver 
Meadowbank, NSW 

Nibbling at the edges 

What you write about logging in the 
Otways, Victoria, is dead right (Green 


Pages, Wild no 72). The increase since 1991 
is obvious. 1 would like to comment regard¬ 
ing the forests around Mt Baw Baw. 1 have 
no idea what the stats are, but a few years 
ago 1 certainly did not see as much logging 
as 1 see now. It is really worrying. The slopes 
seen from Erica look like they've experi¬ 
enced a big storm, with tracts of vegetation 
gone. Logging is taking place near the 
borders of the National Park, with attend¬ 
ant soil disturbance and track construc¬ 
tion... 

The second sad view that I want to share 
with you is of the Boundra National Park 
just north of Tura Beach, near Merimbula, 
on the south coast of NSW. Forests are log 
ged and land is being sold with alarming 
speed. New houses and streets are ap¬ 
pearing around the boundaries of the park. 
It is a small park and that encroachment 
will suffocate it... 

Keep up the good work. 

Piotr Fabijanski 
piotr.fabijanski@dcsi.net.au 


Readers' letters are welcome (with sender's full name 
and address for verification). A selection will be 
published in this column. Letters of less than 200 words 
are more likely to be printed. Write to the Editor, Wild, 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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Buy 2 POLARSTAT —. , 
Thermals and get a 
FREE pair of THERMAL 
Poiyprop Lycra Liner Socks 


Unisex IHBtMK Bd thermalwear with the hollow 
Fibre just like the fur of o polar bear. 


HOLLOW CORE FIBRE - Means greater warmth 
HIGH WICKABILITY - Moisture drawn away from the skin 
NON ABSORBENT - Doesn't smell if you weor it longer than a doy 
FLAT SEAMS - To eliminate the ridge of conventionol seam 


MODAN KINETIC 

What would you call a revolution in 
backpacks? How about a pack with 
straps that actually move with your 
shoulders, independent of 
the pack? You’ll have to try it to 
believe it. 

NSW: The Adventure Shop : Sydney city: 

02 9261 1959, Neutral Bay: 02 9953 9340 

Larry Adler : Collaroy: 02 9971 8711 

Thredbo: 02 6457 6531 

WA: Mainoeak : Cottesloe: 08 9385 2552 

Sublaco: 08 9388 9072 

Vic: Bakcakka : Chadstone: 03 9569 6284 

Melbourne city: 03 9663 3113 

Prahran: 03 9510 1176 

SA: Annapurna : 08 8223 4633 

Or any Mountain Designs shop 


Page 

WWW. nomad. 

Boots 

TECli£/r 

Water Proof 
^Panniers 

ORTLIEB 

Packs 

MODAN 

Sandals & 

Money belts 

SOURCE 


Fill out and 
submit when 
purchasing for 
a FREE pair of 
liner socks 


Stockist to supply 
customer's sole docket 
number_ 


This giveaway promotion is available from participating 
POLARSW stockists. For further information: 
AnscoPtyLtd. Ph 03-9-471 1500 Fax 03-9-471 1600 


THERMARRY No31 Liner Sock 


SIZE Large O 

COLOUR Navy □ 
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Complete confidence! 



The West Coast of New Zealand 
experiences more than 7 metres 
of rainfall a year. Its sub-tropical 
climate makes it one of the highest 
rainfall regions on the planet. This 
is where we test and use Reflex®. 

And, this is why New Zealand 
bushwalkers choose Reflex® as 
their wet weather fabric. 

We have complete confidence 
in Reflex® to provide you with 
absolute protection in 'wild' weather. 


Long len^h 
cut with 
waist cord 


Hand warmer 
pockets 


Double 
storm flaps 


You'll make it to the campsite dry - every time. 


Reflex is only available through your Macpac retailer. Macpac Wilderness Equipment, 
phone +64 3 3381106, fax +64 3 3391198, email macpac@macpac.co.nz, www.macpac.co.nz. 


macpac 










Info 


Tasmania's wilderness 
claims its own 

One of Australia's most extraordinary 
adventurers, Neil Thomas, drowned in 
the flooded Davey River, South-west 
Tasmania, in February during another of 
his amazing, extended solo trips through 
some of Australia's most extreme land¬ 
scape. Thomas, whose last article (de¬ 
scribing a similar expedition) in Wild 
appeared in issue 67, is the subject of 
Bob Brown's tribute on page 14. 


Legless walker 
steps up 

Last summer Melbourne bushwalker War¬ 
ren Macdonald, a double above-knee am¬ 
putee, made an ascent of South-west Tas¬ 
mania's remote and difficult Federation 
Peak. Thirty-three-year-old Macdonald, an 
instructor at a rockclimbing gym, took four 



Warren Macdonald on the summit 
of Federation Peak, South-west 
Tasmania, in March. Reaching the 
summit was something he'd aspired 
to do before a bushwalking accident 
claimed his legs. Jeremy Smith 


weeks to walk from Scotts Peak Dam to the 
peak, saying that 'without a doubt' it was 
the most gruelling thing he'd done. 

He used specially developed, knee-length 
prosthetic legs, the base being the front half 
of a Vibram boot sole, and aluminium 
crutches about 60 centimetres long. He 
started off carrying a 40 litre pack but party 
members told him not to be ridiculous and 
that they would carry it. 

The mud was the most difficult aspect of 
the trip. A crutch would disappear into the 
mud up to his hand—and he lost a 'leg' in 
the mud a number of times; sometimes 
both 'legs'. His crossing of the Arthur 
Plains took him two weeks. Able-bodied 
walkers would probably cross them in 
about a day. 


During the trip his legs changed shape, 
which meant the prostheses didn't fit 
properly and became more uncomfortable. 
In addition, his crutches began to break 
down and had to be repaired. 

Macdonald lost both legs in a bushwalk¬ 
ing accident on north Queensland's Hin- 
chinbrook Island in April 1997 when he 
spent two days trapped beneath a one tonne 
slab of rock. 

Ten months later Macdonald climbed 
Cradle Mountain in Tasmania. The trip took 
him three-and-a-half days. It would take an 
able-bodied person about five hours. 

'With Cradle Mountain 1 was reclaiming 
something that I'd done before, whereas 
Federation Peak was a continuation of the 
path I'd been on before the accident. Iltl 
was a trip I'd aspired to do before the acci¬ 
dent.' 

Macdonald's next challenge is to climb 
Africa's highest summit, Mt Kilimanjaro, 
Tanzania, in September 2000. 

His autobiography. One Step Beyond, was 
published recently and we expect to review 
it in the next issue. 


Paddy skis out 

Paddy Pallin has announced that this year's 
35th Paddy Pallin Cross Country Ski Clas¬ 
sic will be the last. Despite the many Paddy 



Competitors surge forward at the beginning 
of the 1995 Paddy Pallin Cross Country Ski 
Classic The race has always been as much 
a 'citizens' event'as part of the competition 
circuit The event will be held for the last 
time in August Ian Gibson 
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Pallin staff and supporters who donate their 
time each year, costs associated with run 
ning the event responsibly have soared over 
recent years, while participation rates have 
fallen. 

Originally conceived by Paddy and a 
group of fellow skiers as a way of pro¬ 


moting the sport, the first Classic followed 
a 60 kilometre route from Round Moun 
tain to Perisher Valley (New South Wales). 
On 19 August 1965 six adventurous souls 
set out in good visibility. However, the 
weather rapidly deteriorated. Blizzard con¬ 
ditions developed and the competitors, re- 


'Other people's dreams were hi: 

A tribute to Neil Thomas, by Bob Brown 


'I will be out of the country for four months', 
Neil Thomas wrote to friends in 1997, 'travelling 
first to the glaciers on New Zealand's South 
Island, then two months in Patagonia and an 
attempt on Aconcagua (6959 metres). South 
America's highest mountain, as well as a hike 
up the Inca Trail to Machu Pichu. Then it is on 
to Africa and Mt Kilimanjaro and Mt Kenya, 
then Nepal and the trip up to 
Everest Base Camp as well as a 
few side trips.' 

In the event, Thomas diverted 
from Patagonia to Antarctica, from 
where he wrote: 'Antarctica will 
leave an imprint on your soul like 
no other place on this planet From 
the sight of the first iceberg...to 
the stunning cavalcade of wild¬ 
life... it provides a chance to be 
touched by the majesty of nature 
that is simply impossible to de¬ 
scribe, and is a reminder that the 
wild places of this planet have 
all been destroyed.' 

Had Thomas lived, I doubt 
whether there is a wild comer of 
the earth which would have 
escaped his wanderlust and search 
for wild adventure. Other people's 
dreams were his reality. Human 
limits were his testing ground and 
his list of skills would leave an 
imprint on the soul of any bio¬ 
grapher. 

Here is a short list: plumber, 
marathon runner, songwriter and 
lead singer, dump-truck driver, 
parachutist, male model, 

(lastly in Chekhov's Wild Honey 
for the Wembley Theatre Com¬ 
pany), journalist, poet, surfer (daily 
when in Perth), scuba-diver, trans-Nullarbor 
Plain bicyclist, skier, bushwalker (including 
with the Victorian Bush Search and Rescue 
Service), senior training consultant, business¬ 
man and real estate investor with an honours 
degree in business management And, as he 
once wrote, 'I have additionally had a long- 
running, passionate interest in environmental 

Thomas grew up in Perth. Parents Noel and 
Margaret took the family around Australia 
when Neil was 11, whetting his appetite for 
the great outdoors. 

Thomas hauled his mountain bike 600 
kilometres down the Bibbulmun Track south 
from Perth. He trail hiked the Gibson and 
Tanami Deserts and took his kayak along the 
Ningaloo Reef off Australia's north-west coast. 
These pursuits dovetailed with his love of 
music: he was never so happy as when he was 
singing on stage, beginning with his group 
'No Apologies'. 


In 1991 this man of the microphone, stage and 
show found himself facing death, alone in the 
middle of the icy waters of the Davey River, more 
remote than the Franklin, in Tasmania's World 
Heritage wilderness. Ignoring the Launceston 
hostelier's warning that you're bloody mad, you're 
going to die, mate', Thomas had walked down the 
rugged west coast from Strahan and turned east 


to cross the 200 metre wide, flooded and frigid 
Davey River, on the homeward-bound leg of his 

'I broke my pack down into a few large rubbish 
bags and stripped for the swim across. Halfway 
across I knew that I had made a mistake. The 
difficulty in breathing I had experienced on first 
entering the icy water had not gone away and my 
body began to feel numb. I kept swimming 
mechanically—there was nothing else to do...I 
managed to touch the river bottom 50 metres 
from the far bank and as I started to wade my 
body began to shiver uncontrollably as the cold 
wind hit me...My shivering did not subside fully 
until some hours later. That night I slept with an 
aching jaw and the rattle of my teeth still ringing 
in my ears.' (See Wild no 56.) 

Also in 1991, Thomas made a sea-kayak trip 
down the coast from Perth to Cape Naturaliste and 
then headed off to climb the second-highest peak 
in West New Guinea (Irian Jaya), Puncak Triko 
(4750 metres). 



Of solo adventurer 
Neil Thomas, who 
perished in South¬ 
west Tasmania in 
February, Senator 
Bob Brown writes: 
'Had Thomas lived, I 
doubt whether there 
is a wild comer of 
the earth which 
would have escaped 
his wanderlust and 
search for wild 
adventure.' 

Monica Chapman 
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Down...and almost out 




r^r.. 

We have recently found out that the first ski descent ofMt Tasman, New 
Zealand's second-highest peak, was made by Frenchman Mauro Rumez 
in 1996. He skied the East Face (facing). On his way down he skied into a 
crevasse, breaking a leg. Geoff Wayatt 


The first ski descent of Mt 
Tasman (3498 metres). New 
Zealand's second-highest peak, 
has been coveted by extreme 
skiers since the first ski descent 
of the highest peak, Mt Cook, 
some years ago by Australian 
Geoff Wayatt. It has recently 
come to light that on 25 Sep¬ 


tember 1996 Frenchman Mauro 
Rumez descended Mt Tasman by 
skiing the East Face. During the 
descent he skied into a crevasse, 
breaking a leg. Rumez managed 
to extricate himself and crawled 
to Plateau Hut, from where he 
radioed for help and was evacu¬ 
ated by air. 


cognising the potential danger, responded 
by uniting in their effort to complete the 
historic crossing, and skiing the course to¬ 
gether. 

The 35 th Paddy Classic will be held at 
Perisher Valley on Saturday 14 August. Entry 
forms are available from Paddy Pallin shops. 


•eality' 


He risked this expedition without a permit 
from the Indonesian military. But it was the 
plight of the West New Guineans and their 
freedom fighters which seared his mind. 
There are scattered groups of guerrilla 
fighters, generally armed with bows and 
arrows, shotguns made from water pipe or 
the occasional captured Indonesian weapon. 
Indonesia claims that they are small groups of 
bandits who do not enjoy local support. The 
reality is that the majority of the indigenous 
population identify with [them].' 

Thomas's song 'Let Them Be' was adopted 
as a theme song for the 1992 Year of the 
Indigenous Peoples. It begins with the words: 
'So you're watching the sunset, feel the cool 
ocean breeze, and you think that's Indonesia, 
another beer if you please. But some of these 
islands are running with blood...' 

After walking in Borneo's highland jungles 
Thomas wrote another song, 'We are the 
Penan', for Sarawak's indigenous forest 
dwellers who are having the forests chain- 
sawed down around them. His words are 
directed at the buyers of rainforest timber 
products: 'if you are buying forest timbers, 
then you are buying my home. I wish you 
could hear my children weeping...' He 
returned to Borneo with the Australian 
Special Air Services and Commando Regi¬ 
ments, retracing routes used by Second 
World War 'Z' force operatives. 

Thomas joined Greenpeace, Men of the 
Trees, the Sea Shepherd Society and Pedder 
2000. It was the latter that brought us 
together. 

Upon first meeting Thomas it soon be¬ 
came clear that I was chatting with an extra¬ 
ordinary person. Thomas's combination of 
quick mind, supreme fitness, adventurous¬ 
ness and self-assurance made me think of 
Marco Polo. Separated by the centuries, a 
similar fascination for the earth and its people 
drove both men in their flamboyant careers. 

Thomas, no doubt, had many more achieve¬ 
ments ahead. But the Davey River would not 
let him go a second time. On his last great 
solo trip into the Tasmanian wilderness, in 
February, the rain-swollen Davey upturned 
his raft and, this time, carried him to the 
infinite shore. 

It is tempting to say 'what a waste'. But I do 
not think so. In his short life, Thomas climbed 
more mountains, sang more songs, delighted 
more people and reached more stars than 
most centenarians. 

Bob Brown, the Australian Greens' representative in 
the Senate, was a Tasmanian State MP from 
1983-93. He is well known for his role as Director 
of the Wilderness Society during the Franklin River 
protests in the early 1980s (see Wild no 62). He was 
gaoled twice in 1995 for joining protests against the 
bulldozing of a road through the Tarkine wilderness. 


S C R O G G I N 

■ Stirling striders strut 
their stuff 

Owen Davis anii Graeme Spedding 

have recently completed a traverse of the 
Stirling Range (described in Wild no 68) 
in less than ten hours. They set off from 
the park boundary below Ellen Peak at 4.45 
am in cool, clear conditions and arrived at 
the top of Bluff Knoll 7 hours and 55 min¬ 
utes later, having only stopped for lunch. 
They reported the walk as extremely 
pleasant when only carrying a day pack 
(food, first aid and a radio) rather than the 
usual heavy packs required for a two- 
three day walk. 

Graeme Spedding 

■ Going down 

The lenolan Caves Reserve Trust has 
announced its preferred option for visitors 
arriving at the caves. It hopes that visitors 
will descend to the Grand Arch by a 
privately built and operated aerial cable- 
way in future, rather than drive down Five- 
Mile Hill and through the Grand Arch. 

This measure is designed to prevent 
further degradation of the caves due to 


vehicle emissions, to ease the parking 
pressures, improve pedestrian safety and 
enhance the wilderness values for those 
exploring the area on foot as well as to 
show the cave in its environmental con- 
text-at the bottom of a steeply incised 
valley. At present visitors number 25 000 a 
year. O 
Stephen Bunion 


Corrections and 
amplifications 

On page 19 of Wild no 72 we said that 
Terry Bolland walked the 800 kilometre 
long Appalachian Trail and the 400 
kilometre long John Muir Trail. In fact, 
he walked 800 kilometres of the 
former, which is just under 3500 
kilometres long. The latter is 355 
kilometres long. The correct name for 
the robin on page 47 of the same issue 
is the eastern (not the southern) yellow 


Readers' contributions to this department, including colour 
slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 words 
are more likely to be printed. Send them to the Editor, 
Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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FOR A START, OURS 


•are AUSTRALIAN MADE. 

• are 100% Polypropylene, not a 
cheap acrylic polypro mixture, 
•are DOUBLE JERSEY KNIT, 
not a thin single jersey. 

• have FLAT SEWN SEAMS that 
will not rub under a pack. 

•have RAGLAN SLEEVES, 
therefore no shoulder seams. 

• use a FINER YARN, it's softer 
and wicks more quickly. 

• are SIZED, not just a tube 
which stretches. 
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ASK FOR WILDERNESS WEAR 
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leading Outdoor Specialist Stores 
Ph: (03) 9460 7077 Fax: (03) 9462 1893 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT 
PIECE OF 

SAFETY EQUIPMENT 

YOU CAN HAVE. 
IRIDIUM. 


what type of business are you in?_ 

Are you a: □ cellular □ paging service or □ existing satellite phone user? (Hck all that apply) 

Do you (tick all as appropriate): 

I I Live or work in a remote area that is poorly or not covered by an existing cellular network? 

I I Travel on business within Australia but outside normal cellular coverage? 

No. of trips in the last 12 months_ 

I I Travel internationally across different cellular networks and/or outside normal cellular coverage? 

No. of trips in the last 12 months_ 

I I Use your mobile phone regularly, and travel occasionally to remote or international areas? 

Post to: Reply Paid 1224, Iridium South Pacific, PO Box 261, PORT MELBOURNE VIC 3207. 
Ot fax to 1800 009 008, or call i8oo 800 929. 

Kyocera Satellite Only phone pictured. 'Pending foreign governments' approvals and where Iridium has a roaming 

aggreement with your cellular provider. The Iridium name and logo are trademarlcs and service marks of Iridium LLC © 1999 SRCIRho64 


I I Please send me more information on Iridium global satellite communications. 
□ Please contact me immediately for a FREE demonstration. 
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Worldwide, millions of Leatherman multipurpose tools are gripping and crimping and 


filing and cutting in places as far-flung as the South Pole and the Australian outback' 


Not only did we invent the category, we've also sold more multitools than anyone else. 


Ever. And the originator is still the innovator. Just look at the Wave. Its smooth-handled 


design and one-hand-opening system for the outer blades are the envy of the industr 


Like every tool we make, its compact nature redefines convenience. Leatherman sets the 


standards in the multitool world. No one else can say that. No one else would even try. 


ONE TOOL. A COUPLE THOUSAND USES.' 


ifete In sporting goods and hardware departments of retailers worldwit 







The Wild Life 


EXCHANGE 

Quentin Chester discusses blokey bonding in the bush 

I WENT OUT WITH A YOUNGER WOMAN 

the other day. We climbed through pines 
and out to a hill of spinifex and stones. 

The rise overlooked a Flinders Ranges 
gorge with a vista beyond of ridges and 
broad plains. It was a hot climb and 1 
paused often to catch my breath. Banks 
of cloud were shunting by and 1 stared 
with dopey admiration as shadows de¬ 
parted whole ridges, baring them to a 
glaze of metallic light. Even though it was 
the sort of grand scenery you see plagiar¬ 
ised in car ads and shopping mall art 
shows 1 couldn't help lingering. Then, 
eventually, I looked up the hill to where 
my youthful companion stood with 
hands on hips. ')eez', she said, 'will you 
get a move on, we've got work to do.' 


There is an ease 
and familiarity to 
it alt that feels as 
comfortable as 
an old boot 


People can be so unromantic at times. 
But she was right, of course. We had 
plants to collect. Have to give those bods 
in the herbarium something to do, she 
said. So the next two hours were spent 
rummaging around the vegetation that 
had managed to take hold among the 
sandstone slabs and thin soils that 
crowned the hill. Tagging and bagging the 
specimens-everything from wispy strands 
of grass to branches of mallee-was pain¬ 
staking work. 1 tried to keep my mind on 
the job but found it hard not to sneak 
glimpses of the splendid horizons. 

My diligent companion did allow her¬ 
self a few scenic snapshots but it was 
clear that she didn't share my wistful 
state of wonderment. Instead, she was 
immersed in an intimate world of stamens 
and seed pods. While 1 gazed into the 
distance, she was down on her knees, 
talking softly to tufts of grass and tickling 
tiny fringe lilies with her HB pencil. Our 
divergent responses got me pondering. 
Maybe it was a question of age, I thought. 
Perhaps with the passage of time my 


Men's business ain't what it used to be. Paul Sinclair with a heavy (giggling) ruck¬ 
sack in Flinders Chase National Park, South Australia. Paul Sinclair collection 
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Central Australia 

Share OUR secrets 

Do you know where to find... 

• A permanently flowing creek in the Macdonnell 
Ranges? 

• Hundreds of Aboriginal rock carvings in the East 
Macdonnells? 

• The waterfall in Hugh Gorge? 

• The spectacular circular valley in Finke Gorge 
National Park? 

• The beautiful pools and sandstone domes the tourists 
never see in Watarrka (Kings Canyon) National Park? 

• A dozen or more wonderful day walks where you are 
unlikely to see anyone but your walking companions? 

We know all this and more. Ask for our 
brochure and find out why bushwalking 


I central Australia is such 
enjoyable experience. 


Willis's Walkabouts 
12 Carrington St 
Millner NT0810 
Email: walkabout@ais.net.au 


Phone: (08) 8985 2134 Fax: (08) 8985 2355 



companion's single-minded dedication might 
slacken off. Then again, there was also the 
possibility that it was a gender thing. Per¬ 
haps my fondness for heroic views was 
decidedly boyish. 

For one reason or another the company 1 
keep in the bush is predominantly of the 
male variety. I like to think that this is 
mainly due to accidents of circumstance 
and personal history rather than to any 
sinister chauvinism. I have no aversion to 
bush journeys including members of tbe 
opposite sex. No, it's just that being some¬ 
body who grew up in the company of boys, 
went to an all-chaps school and took to the 
outdoors when it was pretty much a some¬ 
what blokey domain, it has come to pass 
that most of my fellow-travellers are, well, 
fellows. 

In some ways this is a welcome predica¬ 
ment, given that my home and work lives 
are a bit light on male interaction. With a 
spouse, two daughters and a feisty girl 
terrier the household has a distinct gender 
bias. As a domestic dad, most of my time is 
spent at the sink and stove or in checkout 
queues. At least my other work gets me out 
of the house, but only as far as a garden 
shed. There, at the helm of my old PC, Tm 
a lone sailor on a choppy sea of paragraphs. 
When I do 'heave to', the publishers and 
editors with whom 1 talk are almost invari¬ 
ably of the female persuasion. 1/ knew that 
floral dress would fool him! Managing Editor] 

None of this is cause for complaint. Still, 
it's perhaps forgivable that when there is 
space on the calendar for time away 1 tilt 
towards a bit of old-fashioned brotherhood. 

I hasten to point out that the experiences 
my chums and 1 enjoy in the wild are 
hardly hairy-chested. We don't shoot things 
with guns or pull the wings off butterflies. 
Nor do we flog our cars along bush tracks 
(well, not that much anyway). Nevertheless, 
our escapades often involve the kind of 
physical ardour that boys—even middle- 
aged ones—crave. Tootling along creek-beds 
and scrambling over ridges just for the hell 
of it gives us a chance to be boys again. Toss 
in the occasional stone-throwing competi¬ 
tion or gear-tinkering session and we in¬ 
habit again the hermetic world of pre-adult 
play where you get the measure of yourself 
with dares and impromptu deeds. 

The past is an anvil on which our lives are 
hammered and my own upbringing was 
undeniably boyish. As well as my male 
peers 1 had elder brothers and their mates 
with whom to tag along. The entire neigh¬ 
bourhood seemed like one galloping con¬ 
federacy of boys with basin haircuts and 
Band-Aided knees. We spent our days 
hurtling down steep hills on old treadlies 
and building forts from splintery fence 
palings nailed high in stringybarks. Brawling 
wars were fought with laminated cardboard 
swords and bows and arrows carved from 
whippy branches. In winter we shrieked 
down slick, grassy slopes on sheets of galvo 
iron and engineered elaborate dams on 
creeks just for the thrill of watching the 
waters rise to bust the thing wide open. It 
was a childhood of slingshots and muddy 
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strides, cracker nights and clattering pram- 
wheel billycarts. 

Along this rough-and-tumble way we 
learnt about rivalries and withholding dis¬ 
belief. We always seemed to be building 
things with the burning fierceness of in¬ 
vention. The grown-ups called it play but to 
us it was serious, striving stuff that made us 
feel invincible. We became welded together 
by the fire of the moment, skinny comrades 
in harm's way. 

Decades on and heading bush with the 
lads keeps some of this knockabout yearn¬ 
ing alive. For a brief while we can step aside 
from the obligations of adulthood. How¬ 
ever, the experience is not just about being 
rough-and-tumble kids again. Those same 
obligations—work, family, parenting, inter¬ 
minable house renovations—give us a quieter, 
more rueful kind of knowledge we can 
share. 

Men are supposed to turn boorish when 
left to their own devices. It's also said that 
men have trouble conversing and giving 
voice to their feelings, yet the trips in which 
I take part tend to be full of talk and camp¬ 
fire blathering. The truth of the matter is 
that blokes trade in a different kind of 
gossip; they leave different things un¬ 
spoken. 


With each 
journey we claim 
a common ground 
of day-dreaming, 
banter and 
boyhood echoes 


As it happens such distinctions are rarely 
an issue. My mates don't agonise over 
gender concerns or go bush with the aim of 
reclaiming their masculinity. No one beats a 
drum or strips naked to wail to the stars 
about emotional wounds. Indeed, even dur¬ 
ing travels in mixed company the dreaded 
gender debate barely rates a mention. It 
could be that given our time of life we've 
got things pretty well sorted. I also happen 
to believe that stepping out in the wild 
helps people to jettison a lot of social 
baggage. Somehow, a few days of slogging 
up and down hills does wonders for sharp¬ 
ening an egalitarian outlook. 

That said, there are occasions when 
things do come unstuck. Walking the east 
coast of Hinchinbrook Island a few years 
back I came across a young Canadian wo¬ 
man sitting trackside on a rock. I mumbled 
a few pretty standard pleasantries and she 
responded with vague nods but clearly 
something was awry. Then, as 1 was about 
to take off, she said in a firm, doleful voice: 
'He just keeps charging ahead.' She wasn't 


distressed, just annoyed. At that point I 
wasn't sure what to say, especially as 1 was 
probably 300 metres in front of my own 
walking companion. 'Ah, well, yes, people 
do get carried away in places like this', I said 
lamely. 

Blokey biology bestows a strong com¬ 
petitive urge though the fact that males 
ramble ahead may have less to do with 
asserting dominance than with the blind 
delight of 'going for if. In the heat of the 
moment there's a tacit agreement that it's 
every man for himself Putting such faith in 
the self-reliance of one's companions can 



Quentin Chester 

(see Contributors in Wild no 3) lives to walk and 
writes to live. His much preferred habitat is a deep 
Flinders Ranges gorge where he can be found 
resting on sandstone close to cool, dark waterholes 


probably be given a Darwinian spin. Alas, 
to some onlookers—and not only women— 
it can come across as having less to do with 
survival than with pig insensitivity. 

At the other extreme, taking risks with 
partners and loved ones can stir up unruly, 
protective instincts. Say your better half-be 
they male or female—is about to kayak a 
stretch of evil-looking white water or make 
a dicey rockclimbing move well past their 
last runner. At such times anxieties can boil 
over. Suddenly in a fit of concern you're 
blurting out unwelcome advice and before 
you know it there is confusion and cursing 
all round. At the end of it all you might ask 
yourself why this sort of thing never seems 
to happen when you're out with the boys/ 
girls. 

It does, of course, but in the case of males 
the drama has a different shape. Every now 
and then somebody loses the plot but 
feelings are usually put on hold and tension 
is dispersed by other means. -Men are 
frequently chided for such inhibitions yet 
maybe the code of stoic silence learned in 
the schoolyard is not always such a dumb 
thing. 

Indeed, for me, all-bloke adventures help 
to satisfy a craving for the simple life. Com¬ 
pared to the slippery world of 'relation¬ 
ships' the bush can be a place for alliances 


that have a childlike, unworldly certainty. 
Among regular male companions a bit of 
comforting ritual behaviour develops, be 
that a stock of well-worn stories or a knack 
for getting totally bushed at least once a 
trip. Strangely enough, when things turn a 
bit dodgy—when a white-out pulls the shut¬ 
ters down or a gale shreds the tent—blokes 
can really get their teeth into solving a 
problem. There's nothing like an immediate 
physical challenge for clearing the mind and 
stirring that boyish eagerness to improvise 
and conquer. 

Fortunately, our various partners have 
come to understand this urge for do-it- 
yourself heroics. Occasionally 1 get a phone 
call from the spouse of a friend. 'He needs 
to get away', they say. Or, in more extreme 
cases: 'Please, please take him somewhere— 
anywhere—he's driving me crazy' It's no 
surprise that our women understand us 
better than we do ourselves. After all, they 
have to live with male restlessness; with us 
frustrated buccaneers caught high and dry 
in staid suburbia. 

Many outdoors couples start out doing 
their gallivanting together. Yet sooner or 
later careers, kids and other impediments 
mean that partnerships become creative 
exercises in giving one another leeway. It's 
a process that's been going on for yonks. 
Take the late, great Paddy Pallin, for ex¬ 
ample. He might be a legend for his out¬ 
doors gear and bushmanship but under¬ 
lying all this was the strength of his 
relationship with his wife May. An accomp¬ 
lished outdoors person in her own right. 
May was also a pragmatic supporter of 
Frank Austin Pallin's outdoors exploits. 

For his part, Paddy needed time in the 
wilds like most of us need air. Though not 
a man of ideas, he did hold strong feelings 
and among the things that nourished his 
loyalty to the bush was companionship. 
Paddy had many fellow sojourners but 
none was more lasting than Paul Howard; 
one of my most vivid memories of Paddy is 
listening to him fumble for words to 
describe the bond he felt with Paul—a bond 
founded on an incredible 60 years of 
shared walks. 

Even though my mates and 1 have a long 
way to go to match such ties, the signs are 
there. With each journey we claim a 
common ground of day-dreaming, banter 
and boyhood echoes. There is an ease and 
familiarity to it all that feels as comfortable 
as an old boot. Still, as reassuring as this 
sounds, by the end of a trip each of us is 
ready to go back. There is, I guess, a kind of 
intuititSi that the threads of friendship 
might be strong but they can be affected by 
a blokey sameness and few of us can 
manage a life that's all warp and no weft. To 
get a feeling of newness, to learn about the 
names of plants, to discover life's intimacies 
and be moved to consider what it might 
mean to be a man, we need to look 
elsewhere. O 
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Ski & tourism industry courses 
avaiiabie at Mf Buiier 

Diploma of Tourism 

Snow Sports 

(Ski & Snowboard Instructor) 

Ski Area Management 
Ski Facilities Management 
Alpine Ecotourism 

Outdoor adventure course 

Advanced Certificate 
in Physical Recreation 

Leadership/instructor 
qualifications 
in outdoor adventure 
activities 

Enquire now for 2000 
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For further information call: 
Tel: (03) 5733 7000 
Fax: (03) 5733 7001 


WORLD EXPEDITIONS 

Web site: www.worldexpeditions.com.au 


the world... 


exotic, uncanquered, confronting, 
onusuai, provocative, bizarre, arousing, 
unimaginable, extraordinarg. 




challenging 


new 

challenging 

adventures 


If you want all this and more 
for your next trip, call 
World Expeditions 
on 1800 803 688 and 
ask us for our new 
Challenging 
brochure. 
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Full skills training is 
available in 
Abseiling, 
Rockclimbing, 
Canoeing, 
Bushwalking, 
Navigation, Ropes 
Courses, Adventure- 
based learning. Field 
operations & 
Interpretation. Plus core 
training in Planning, Risk 
management. Environment, 
Emergency response and OH&S. 
You’ll benefit from our training 
strategy, which meets the current 
cjualification rerjuirements for 
outdoors leaders, and you'll 
appreciate our options for flexible 
delivery and distance education. 
For further details call 
WorthWild on (07) 3S33 4330 
email - worthwild@powerup.com.au 


[ a neater outdoor experience ] 


Packs 

Tents 



Equipment Repairs 


Australia-wide service 


Repairs and alterations 
to outdoors equipment 
and clothing. 


-Reproofing 
-Alloy tent poles 


Sleei 


lags 

-Cleaning 
-Down boosting 


Rainwear 

-Gore-Tex 
-Fleece 
-Ski wear 
-Reproofing 
-Cleaning 

and more 

-Self-inflating 
camp rests 
-Zippers 
-Buckles 
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You may not be planning to camp at the South Pole, 


but it's good to know you con. 


When Peter Treseder, Ian Brown and 
Keith Williams became the first 



This is why. 


Australians to waik to the South Pole 
unassisted, they chose to trust their iives 
to Paddy Pallin Mountain Series 
sieeping bags during their 60 nights 
in the harsh Antarctic environment. 


Confless, muff hugs shoulders am 

preventing loss of worm air through face opening 


See the complete 
Mountain Series i 

Sydney 




all the way to the ground, and 


Weatherproof, 
breathable Otyfoft fabric 
protects the down from moisture, 
to loft fully 


Trapezoid foot section 

keeps your feet warmer and more 
comfortoble by following the natural shape 
of the foot and encouraging the down to loft 


Canberra 
Jindabyne 
Melbourne 
Ringwood 
Box Hill 


Launceston 
Fortitude Valley 
Mall Order 


range of Paddy Pallin 
sleeping bags at: 

507 Kent St 
527 KIngsway 
74 Macquarie St 
166b Katoomba St 
11 Lonsdale St, Braddon 
Kosciusko Rd 
350 Little Bourke St 
88 Maroondah Hwy 
8 Market St 
228 Bundle St 
76 Elizabeth St 
110 George St 
138 Wickham St 
Ph: 1800 805 398 
(Sydney metro: 9524 1385) 


Call now for a free catalogue: 

1800 805 398 (business hours) 

(Sydney residents; 9524 1385) 








Outdoor Skills 


Get into 

sKi-touring 

Michael Hampton tells you how to do it 



Snow-gum snoozing? Ski-tourers will experience a wide range of temperatures 
and this is exacerbated by physical exertion-or lack of it. Tara Venn reclines on 
a snow gum near Mt Hotham, Victoria. Both photos Michael Hampton 


For outdoors enthusiasts and lovers 

of wild places winter can be bleak and 
frustrating. Weekends are invariably wet, 
dismal affairs and outdoors recreation op¬ 
tions are limited—unless you actually enjoy 
the wet or reside in warmer latitudes. How¬ 
ever, these winter 'blues' can be relegated 
to the past, as was done when we dis¬ 
covered ski-touring—and that south-eastern 
Australia is endowed with vast tracts of 
skiable terrain. During the past 20 years I've 
actually come to appreciate the darkest 
months—the colder and wetter, the better! 
First, there's the pure joy of just being out 
there, of savouring the unique light and 
ambience of the High Country in winter. 


Day pack essentials 
(for touring close to 
a resort/trail head) 

• First aid kit 

• Detailed map of the area or 
trail map 

• Compass 

• Whistle 

• One litre water-bottle (full) 

• Snacks 

• Small torch or headlamp 

• Sunscreen 


Clothing essentials 

• Snow gaiters 

• Wool mix or synthetic pants 
that don't absorb moisture 

• Moisture-wicking thermal - 
type top 

• Fleece jacket 

• Gore-Tex or similar shell 
jacket 

• Warm hat/beanie (and a spare 
in the party) 

• Good gloves (and a spare set 
in the party) 

• Sunglasses/goggles (and a 
spare pair in the party) 

• Overpants (for really bad 
weather) 


Add to that the exhilaration of traversing 
windswept plateaux and ascending moun¬ 
tain ridges high above the tree line, or ex¬ 
ploring forests of snow gum and alpine ash, 
laden with freshly fallen snow. Temper this 
with the satisfaction of mastering new skills 
while cementing some great friendships and 
you've got a lifetime activity that embeds 
indelible memories. 

Getting started and 
where to go 

Experienced bushwalkers who frequent alp¬ 
ine areas may find the transition to ski¬ 
touring fairly simple; a progression of ac¬ 
quiring the specific equipment and obtaining 
some skiing skills. Experienced downhill- 
resort skiers may have some of the skills, 
but not the equipment and/or back-country 
experience. However, no matter what your 
experience, the best way for all comers to 
get started is the same. Kit yourself out, hire 
some light recreational cross-country (XC) 
ski equipment and go for a ski at one of our 
popular XC resorts—such as Lake Mountain 
in Victoria or Perisher Valley in New South 
Wales. These areas are preferred for ease of 


access, suitable terrain and a well-mapped/ 
marked trail system, facilities such as ski 
hires/ski school, and the safety net provided 
by a professional ski patrol that can help 
you out in an emergency. 

The quickest way to learn the basic skills 
is to incorporate ski lessons with your first 
excursions and then get a lot of practice. If 
you haven't any friends who share your 
new passion you may wish to join one of 
many courses offered by clubs and com¬ 
mercial operators. These activities are a 
great way to gain experience and meet 
other skiers. Check the listings in the back 
of Wild and other outdoors/skiing publica- 

Unless you reside in south-eastern Aus¬ 
tralia your skiing activities will require you 
to travel to the snow and stay interstate for 
the duration of the visit. Residents of 
Melbourne and Canberra have the best 
access to XC resorts. Lake Mountain is only 
one-and-a-half hours from Melbourne. At 
Gerratys car park you'll find a ski-hire 
facility and the ski school. Skis can also be 
hired in the gateway town of Marysville 
and in other locations on the way. Further 
away from Melbourne (two hours plus) are 
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Warm hat 


Well-fitted hood 



Thermal top 


Light gloves 
(with leather or grippy 
synthetic palms) 


Light touring pole 


Vfalesse tights 


Light touring boots 
and skis 


Day pack with hip- and 
sternum-straps 


Warm gloves or mitts 


Longer-style parka 


Adjustable touring pole 


Mid-heavy touring boots 
and skis 


One extreme to the other. Light gear and clothing to heavy gear and clothing. 
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Mts Stirling and Baw Baw. For those resid¬ 
ing in north-eastern Victoria or who have a 
couple of days to spare there are Mt Buf¬ 
falo, Mt Hotham and Falls Creek. All these 
areas have ski hires and ski schools. 

North of the border all skiing is found in 
the Kosciuszko National Park. Perisher Val¬ 
ley is the hub for XC activities. Ski hire and 
instruction are available at Perisher or can 
be organised in the gateway town of )inda- 
byne. At the northern end of the park Mt 
Selwyn and Cabramurra also have good 
XC skiing. The NSW snowfields are distant 


Some ski-touring 
jargon 

Basket. The plastic ring near the 
tip of a ski pole (stops the pole 
from digging too far in). 

Binding. Attaches the boot to the 
ski. Usually manually operated; 
however, some light recreational 
models are automatic. 

Cable bindings. These secure 
heavy touring boots to the ski by 
way of a cable around the heel. 

Camber. Refers to the stiffness of 
a ski. 

Fish-scale. Refers to the pattern 
base on recreational skis. 

Flex. Refers to the characteristics 
of a ski when it is held by the tip 
and tail and the middle is pushed 
down. Flex affects performance. 
See also Camber. 

NBC. New Nordic Back-country 
binding system. 

NNN or triple N. New Nordic 
Norm binding system. 

Poles. Used for pushing and 
support. 

Profil. A binding system similar to 
NNN. 

Skating skis. Used for skating. 
Appear similar to striding skis 
but they have a different flex. 

Stocks. See Poles. 

Striding skis. Used for skiing in 
tracks using the diagonal stride 
technique. They are light and 
have a distinctive flex. 

Tele. An abbreviation of Telemark, 
being a distinctive turn per¬ 
formed by XCD skiers. 

Three-pin. Bindings have been 
around for years and are used to 
attach all kinds of boots to skis. In 
the last few years, however, they 
have been relegated to heavy 
touring XCD set-ups. 

Waxless skis. Skis with a fish- 
scale grip pattern (wax is used 
for grip on high-performance 
striding skis). 

XCD/Telemark skis. Wider skis 
with metal edges and a smooth, 
even flex. 


from all major population bases except 
Canberra, so the best option may be to 
enrol in a course that includes accom¬ 
modation. In these courses the instructors 
usually double as guides. Having a leader is 
expedient at the outset, but make sure that 
you get the maximum benefit from the 
exercise by observing how leaders manage 
the group, and asking questions about 
equipment, skills and your new environ¬ 
ment. 


Clothing 

Many people have one con¬ 
cept of the snow environment 
—that it's wet and relentlessly 
and bitterly cold. Nothing 
could be further from the 
truth. I don't think I've ever 
sweated so much as when 
touring the Main Range in 
spring (early November) or 
skiing into a glacial cirque in 
the Himalayas. Ski-tourers will 
experience a wide range of 
temperatures and weather con¬ 
ditions, and this is exacerbated 
by physical exertion, or lack of 
it. Consequently, it is ideal to 
dress in layers so that you can 
peel some off when you're 
hot, and rug up when you're 
cold. Bushwalkers residing in 
the southern States will prob¬ 
ably possess most garments 
described here. While tradi¬ 
tional fabrics such as wool and 
japara are still worn, ski-tourers 
are no longer stereotyped as 
army-pants clad 'bushwalkers 
on skis'. Today, you will have a 
vast array of technical garments 
from which to choose. In fact, 
the range will be so large that it will be hard 
to select what's best. 

Body-wear 

Basically, there are three layers in the 
system. First, a moisture-wicking, fast-drying 
layer next to the skin that moves sweat 
away from the body so it can evaporate, 
thus the name 'thermal underwear' (or just 
'thermals'). Many skiers wear tights made of 
Lycra or Volesse. In colder conditions 
thermals can be worn under these as well. 
Modern thermals are more than just 
underwear and are available in all sorts of 
styles and colours. Avoid cotton. When 
cotton garments such as T-shirts and denim 
jeans get wet they stay that way and 
provide minimal insulation (it should be 
noted that many tourers do wear a cotton 
T-shirt on warm, sunny days, but they also 
carry a thermal in their day packs). 

Warm-wear 

Next comes the insulation layer. Most settle 
for a polar-fleece jacket. However, many 
combinations may include garments of 
different weights and/or a vest. Garments 


with a full zip, high collar and slash pockets 
for your hands are the most practical. 

Shell-wear 

The ski-touring garment of significant 
importance is your shell jacket, and for 
alpine use this should have a functional 
hood. Modern jackets are manufactured 
from 'breathable' wind- 'and waterproof 


fabrics such as Gore-Tex. Other fabrics, 
nylon for instance, will do the job but ex¬ 
pect to get clammy on the inside when you 
exert yourself (which you will, particularly 
when skiing uphill). Many tourers prefer to 
combine a shorter (mid-thigh length) jacket 
with overpants; however, a longer bush¬ 
walking jacket (above knee) coupled with 
knee-length gaiters provides adequate pro¬ 
tection. 

Fuel for the body 

Staying hydrated and keeping energy levels 
up is the key to a great day out on the 
skinny skis. Take at least one litre of water 
for each person, lunch and plenty of snacks. 
Keep sipping and nibbling right through the 
day. Wide-mouth water-bottles are most 
versatile. You can stretch your water-supply 
by adding handfuls of snow along the way. 
For emergencies it's wise to keep a couple 
of high-energy snacks such as Power Bars in 
the bottom of your pack. 

Day pack 

An XG tour may last a couple of hours, a day, 
or a number of days (in the case of overnight 
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Staying hydrated and keeping energy levels up is the key to a great day out on the skinny skis. Eating lunch around a table 
and chairs crafted from snow. BYO cushion. This group is near Perisher, NSW. 


touring). You'll have to carry all your clothing 
requirements, adequate food and water, a 
first aid kit, a map, a compass, sunscreen, and 
so on. A quality, water-resistant day pack is 
essential. Some models have a removable, 
closed-cell foam pad in the back which is 
handy to sit on when eating lunch. Above 
all the day pack should be comfortable, and 
fitted with hip- and sternum-straps so that it 
does not impede your skiing. 

Ski equipment 

There have been major improvements in 
XC equipment over the past decade. XC 
touring equipment can be loosely divided 
into three categories: 

a) light recreational, for day-trips on and 
off trails; 

b) medium touring, for day-trips and some 
overnight touring; and 

c) heavy touring, for extended overnight 
touring and XCD (cross-country down¬ 
hill/Telemark) skiing. 

Narrow skis are preferred for skiing 
groomed trails and firm snow; wider skis, 
for deeper, untracked snow. Lighter recre¬ 
ational touring skis have a pattern on the 
base that grips the snow when pressured 
and allows the skier to move forward. 
Many wider, metal-edged XCD skis have 
smooth bases and require the use of re¬ 


movable climbing skins (something to get 
into later). 

Light recreational boots are made from 
PVC-type materials and many have a plas¬ 
tic cuff to support the ankle. Boots are 
attached to skis by way of a small metal bar 
near the toe. Modern binding systems such 
as Salomon Profil and Rottefella NNN2 
have a ridge on the ski and a corresponding 
groove in the boot which allows for greater 
control. Both manufacturers provide beefed- 
up versions of these systems that fall into 
the category of medium touring. Your en¬ 
joyment will be greater if you start out with 
lighter equipment and then progress to 
heavier gear when you've got a few kilo¬ 
metres under your belt. This can be 
achieved by first hiring and/or borrowing 
equipment, then buying it. 

Overnight touring/XCD enthusiasts pre¬ 
fer heavier, wider metal-edged skis coupled 
with beefier Norwegian-welted, rubber- 
soled boots. Traditionally, these have been 
made from leather. However, plastic boots 
are well on the way to replacing leather. 
There are two binding systems; cable or 
three-pin (or both). The toe of the sole is 
wedge-shaped and fits in the pressed alloy 
binding. Boots are held in place by either a 
spring-loaded cable round the heel, or a 
hinged bar (the bail) that clamps down over 
three pins. 


Sturdy alloy poles that are less likely to be 
damaged are best for skiing in remote areas. 
Like skis, deeper snow requires a wider basket 
which won't sink. Many tourers prefer ad¬ 
justable poles. 

Other clothing and equipment 
specific to XC touring 

You will also need: 

• gaiters to keep the snow out of your 
boots 

• gloves/mitts (1 always carry a spare pair) 

• (optional) overmitts that may be handy 
if your gloves are on the lighter side 

• a warm hat/beanie (and a sun-hat for 
sunny days) 

• sunglasses (goggles are useful in foul 
weather) 

• (overpants may be needed if your parka 
is short) 

It must be stressed that you should take 
only what you really need. Experience will 
reveal what gear you require and what you 
can leave out. Remember, it's the journey 
that counts and the best part of all is simply 
being out there. O 

Michael Hampton (see Contributors in Wild no 17) lives 
in Marysville close by Australia's largest Nordic skiing 
area. Lake Mountain. A ski instnjctor, he is happiest ex¬ 
ploring snow-laden alpine-ash forests looking for photo¬ 
graphic subjects, or gliding over the treeless high plains 
in search of remote XCD adventure. 
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Solo 

Lightweight all 
rounder mat has 
re-set the standards 
by which head 
lamps are judged. 




Lighf.Years 

• Wide & Narrow focus reflectors ore included 

• Components compatible across oil models 

• Totally waterproof (that bears repeating!) 

• Krypton (long burn) bulb included 

• Halogen (bright) bulb included 

• Duracell Batteries included 

• Storage bags included 

• No externaf wiring 

• Totally waterproof 

• Rugged & reliable 
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They might not always 
have the latest gear, 
but that doesn't dampen 
Generation X's exuberance 
In the bush. TImbertop 
schoolgirl Genevieve Avery 
whoops It up on a summer 
snowdrift, Mt Howitt, 
Victoria. Julie Johnston 


go k>ush 


They're young and in a hurry to go their own way. 

Late teens and 20'Somethings are taking to the bush in 
unprecedented numbers. The next three articles describe 
what some of them are up to, and how they got there. 

'BoyZone' tells how a mild-mannered schoolmaster has led 
generations of schoolboys off the straight and narrow. 

This is Serious, Mum' is a firsthand account of Gen-X doing 
their own thing with a rugged snow-walk, even if the idea 
left their parents decidedly twitchy. 

'Stepping Back in Time' recalls how Australia's most prized 
summit was first climbed by a school group, and how a 
party from the same school revisited the peak this year to 
mark the 50th anniversary of the first ascent. 





Bush Pied Piper 


BoyZone 

How TVce' Cooper led generations of private school boys astray. 
David Wagland spills the beans 


As A 13-year-old, staggering over 

slippery boulders and the soft sand of 
Wollangambe Canyon in the Blue 
Mountains, New South Wales, 1 strug¬ 
gled to keep up with him—a tall man, 
wearing glasses, patched shorts and a 
holey shirt, who strode ahead of us 
schoolboys. 'How far to go, sir?' we 
would ask. 'Oh, just round the next 
bend' he would reply vaguely. Two 
kilometres downstream we'd catch up 
to him stretched out on a rock in a 
shaft of sunlight. 'Where have you 
been?' he'd ask, as though surprised 
by our lack of progress. At the camp¬ 
site he opened a tattered pack, pro¬ 
ducing wine bottles, week-old cheese, 
meat and vegetables. We watched in 
astonishment as he lit a fire using wet 
kindling and bracken, and then stooped 
over a veritable candle of flame, puffing 
into the smoke, patiently heating billies 
and sizzling fry-pans. 

Scattered memories of my early 
trips with Sydney Grammar School's 
Endeavour Club and its founder, Ad¬ 
rian Cooper, always seem to include states of 
exhaustion. For almost three decades 'Ace' 
Cooper has taken thousands of young people 
on similar journeys of self-discovery. The di¬ 
versity of trips is staggering, from conven¬ 
tional bushwalks and ski tours to exotic dug- 
out canoe travels in Borneo, cycling the 
Birdsville Track and camel treks in central 
Australia. The list goes on-as does Cooper's 
far-reaching influence. 

Top Australian rockclimbers Mike Law, 
Kim Carrigan, Mark Baker and Saxon johns 
can trace their origins in the sport back to the 
Endeavour Club. Cross-country skiers and 
marathon canoeists David and Rod Hislop 
come from the same circles, as does moun¬ 
taineer Andrew Lock. Although embroiled in 
controversy over alleged—and often misre- 
ported-rescues. Cooper has shown extra¬ 
ordinary leadership and inspired many 
people. Slightly shy and modest by nature, 
he emphatically claims: '1 haven't done any¬ 
thing remarkable.' 

1940s TO 1960s 
The numbers game 

Born in 1939, Cooper was brought up in 
Sydney's North Shore and became active in 
outdoors recreation at the age of eight. His 
early interest in horse-racing was fuelled by a 



He treated us 'as though he could read the future 
and see an adult there'. Cooper with a group of 
Sydney Grammar School boys at the junction of 
Church Creek and the Kowmung River, Blue 
Mountains, NSW, early 1960s. All uncredited photos 
(except the author's self-portrait) Cooper collection 


curiosity in statistics. 'I knew so much about 
the odds that 1 could ultimately predict the 
results at the Randwick Races', he recalls. 
'My parents, quite properly, wanted me out 
of that scene, so they involved me in the 
Cubs. 1 loved it...' 

Moving through Scouts and Venturers, 
Cooper was soon leading bushwalking, canoe¬ 
ing and cross-country skiing trips. Introduced 
to rockclimbing in the mid-1950s, he and 
people like David Kingsford-Smith, Dick Smith 
and Colin Monteath began to teach rockclimb¬ 
ing to youngsters all over northern Sydney. 

At Sydney University Cooper studied 
mathematics and in his third year worked 
part time as a leader on Outward Bound 
courses run by Warwick Deacock. He had a 
big influence on me', recalls Cooper, 'with 
general leadership and philosophy of out¬ 
doors education.. .1 have a great debt to him.' 
When the headmaster of Sydney Grammar 
School visited the Outward Bound School 
on the Hawkesbury River, NSW, and ob¬ 
served Cooper's natural teaching ability, he 
was offered a job on the spot. 

1960s 

The Endeavour Club sets sail 

In his first year as mathematics teacher. 
Cooper was asked by the headmaster to 


initiate a Duke of Edinburgh's Award 
Scheme. This began with a camp at 
the Outward Bound School for 40 
boys several of whom later gained 
their gold awards, the first being Mike 
Dillon—renowned high-adventure film 
maker. 

After a few years of running the 
Duke of Edinburgh's Scheme, it be¬ 
came apparent that certain boys were 
interested only in expedition activit¬ 
ies; early rockclimbing devotees Gra¬ 
ham and |on Wurth, for example. 
Cooper recognised this trend and 
formed the Endeavour Club in 1969, 
marking the bicentenary of Captain 
Cook setting sail for terra australis. 
Almost immediately he was taking 
schoolboys to high places like the 
snowy peaks of New Zealand. They 
visited the Mt Cook region and did 
the second ascent of the West Face of 
Mt Haidinger by a new route, 
followed later with the first ascent of 
a rock route on Malte Brun. Back in 
Australia he and two proteges pion¬ 
eered the rockclimb Endeavour Face (a ser¬ 
ious grade 14) on Belougery Spire in the 
Warrumbungles, NSW, in 1971. 

Black-and-white images from Cooper's 
early photo albums reveal an enthusiastic 
young teacher driving his mini crammed 
with boys, packs and ski gear into the far 
reaches of the Snowy Mountains. Talented 
all-rounders such as Chris Dawson, Peter 
Morris, Robert Killip, Ben Maddison and 
)ohn Croker were among the passengers 
from this era. 

Throughout the 1960s Cooper continued 
his association with Venturer friends includ¬ 
ing Rick Jamieson and Hugh Hodgkinson—an 
early canoeing attempt (in home-built can¬ 
oes) of the Snowy River was a highlight. 
Although the group pulled out because of 
low water-levels, it was the first known trip 
down the river since 1938. 

1970s 

Proteges and mentors 

In 1970 a red-haired school boarder named 
Mike Law entered the scene and was soon 
roped into bushwalks and an exposed wall 
climb called 'Shandy' at Rhum Dhu in the 
Blue Mountains—an old favourite of Cooper's. 
Although terrified (he claimed that he was 
the worst beginner his teacher had ever 
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seen), he stniggled up inelegantly at first but 
then took off. 

'In no time at all, he was impressing me 
with his technique and ardour', reflects 
Cooper. 'Mike became absorbed as none 
had before him.' 

Law remembers these early days as mixed 
pain and pleasure: 'After a short time I was 
addicted to sensations such as brambles tear¬ 
ing my flesh, chimneys tearing my flesh and 
Adrian's appalling puns. Out on the track, his 
tree-trunk legs (an illusion enhanced by my 
small stature at age 11) were like some un¬ 
stoppable force, capped by a mighty Moun¬ 
tain Mule rucksack.' 

Adrian 
was our 

spaceship 

to the bush 


Kim Carrigan, a classmate of Law's, also 
became interested in climbing as he gazed at 
magazines shuffled beneath the desk during 
school lessons. The Law-Carrigan pair formed 
a friendly rivalry and accelerated through 
established climbing grades. Other climbers 
followed during the mid-1970s including 
Matthew Dunstan, Ken McMahon, Roark 
Muhlen-Schulte and myself Despite Cooper's 
declining influence on the hard-core rock- 
climbers, Law acknowledges his pivotal in¬ 
doctrination to the outdoors: 

'He was the person who dragged me from 
my science fiction novels out into the bush, 
from the imaginary purple seas of Venus to a 
hillside fading into a eucalyptus haze in the 
middle of nowhere. Most Friday nights would 
find a car filled with sleepy boys, Adrian at 
the wheel on a dirt road, a full moon and a 
camp-site in the middle of nowhere; Adrian 
was our spaceship to the bush.' 

Cooper's broad tastes in music—from 
Mozart to Clapton—have always been a rev¬ 
elation to teenage disciples. Many remember 
long night drives and the novelty of oper¬ 
ating the reel-to-reel tape player while 
bouncing along a country road. Camp-fires 
have also been lively venues for erudite 
debates, word games and spoonerisms. And 
over the years, as newcomers have fumbled 
with cans of baked beans or army rations 
around the fire, their bush teacher has in¬ 
dulged in gourmet cooking—accompanied 
by Twinings tea and fine wines. As for 
Cooper's love of wine. Law observed, 'he 
was the first person I ever saw drink wine for 
its taste and not its effects'. 

As a 14-year-old 1 participated in a canoe¬ 
ing expedition down the Mitta Mitta River 
(pre-dam era) in Victoria. Cooper and I 
joined a seasoned team of canoeists in our 
battered, old canoe built from a school 
mould. On the river I paddled in fear as our 
Canadian canoe plunged down waterfalls 
and smashed into rocks, gradually taking on 
leaks. At night we patched holes and cracks, 
but by about day three our vessel had 


virtually disintegrated. During one long rapid 
the canoe rammed into a boulder, splitting 
open like an egg. Caught in the midst of a 
week-long river trip without a canoe, we 
were forced to walk and cascade to the 
nearest escape route. Somehow we floated 
down the gentler sections of the river (canoe 
barrel under each arm) without drowning 
and after a couple of days reached a walk¬ 
out route. 

Our next stop was Mt Buffalo, where 
Cooper managed to find unclimbed routes 


in the far reaches of the Gorge and beyond. 
In typical style he climbed purely for the 
moment and rarely documented his exploits 
apart from his own Endeavour Club records. 
(Dn a rock formation called the Hump we 
thrashed up gnarly, wide cracks, my jeans 
turning to shreds and bare arms becoming a 
mass of grazes. When Cooper dropped me 
off at Wangaratta Railway Station just before 
Christmas 1974,1 felt as though I'd just been 
initiated into adulthood. 

Cooper undoubtedly plays an important 
role as a mentor for many boys as they 
fumble through adolescence—a role which 
parents are unable to fulfil. There are 


countless stories of 'difficult' boys with 
whom he has connected—and who would 
otherwise have been neglected and may 
have 'dropped out'. Law admits: 'Even the 
most insecure, precocious yet dim school¬ 
boy, poised between childhood and ignor¬ 
ance—myself-was treated evenly, tolerated 
and even encouraged. As though he could 
read the future and see an adult there.' 

The Endeavour Club has not only fostered 
talents in many outdoors activities, but has 
also nurtured a strong conservation ethic. 


From the Lake Redder protest days of the 
late 1960s to Colong Caves, the Franklin 
River and the Shoalhaven River, the En¬ 
deavour Club has participated in many 
issues. Cooper even led an early clean-up 
expedition to the Khumbu region of Nepal 
for the Himalayan Club. The club has also 
initiated restoration and maintenance of 
Horse Camp Hut, a cattleman's hut in the 
Snowy Mountains. 

Cooper has always managed to juggle 
other interests with his Endeavour Club 
expeditions, from singing with the Sydney 
Philharmonia Society to playing division- 
grade rugby union—and yet at the end of 



Top, 'He had the perfect balance between leadership and independence... This 
created a young man with greater self-confidence and inner knowledge than 
your average packed-lunch schoolboy' Cooper with a large group of Sydney 
Grammar School boys on a second-form hike at Coxs River, NSW, early 1960s. 
Above left, 'Because Tm not married and don't have a commitment to a 
family, I can afford to share experiences which I've enjoyed myself' Cooper, 
steering his mini, on a ski trip to Perisher Valley, NSW, early 1960s. Above 
right, keeping up appearances. Cooper shaving at the junction of Church 
Creek and the Kowmung River, Blue Mountains, NSW, early 1960s. 
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The rangers found the Endeavour Club 
camp and invited the group to stay in the hut 
and dry their clothes out. Cooper accepted 
their offer, but instead of abandoning the 
group's plans, he led the boys on another 
walk in the same area. The Tasmanian press 
alleged that it was foolhardy to continue 
their walk after they had been 'rescued'. 

Three more misreported rescues occurred 
in the early 1990s—all in the Blue Mountains. 
During trips down Bell Creek and Arethusa 
Canyon, difficulties caused by heavy rain 
resulted in the parties becoming benighted. 
On their eventual exits they were met by 


Cooper's adventures have not 
all been without mishap—in the mid-1980s 
he had a close shave at Wahroonga Rocks in 
northern Sydney. His old Whillans harness 
strap was frayed, so he opted to do a 
bowline round the waist-but without a 
stopper knot. As he belayed a fellow teacher 
up the ten metre cliff. Cooper peered over 
the edge and kept going as the knot 
somehow unravelled. His leg struck the rock 
halfway down, breaking his heel before he 
crashed into the ground breaking bones in 
his wrist and ribs. Fifty-one days in hospital 
ruined summer plans. 

The summer of 1983 was marked by one 
of the first Endeavour Club controversies. 
During a walk between the Great Lakes and 
Walls of lerusalem in Tasmania, there was 
heavy rain. Cooper and the boys camped 
out near some fishermen staying in a hut, 
who subsequently reported their apparent 
safety concerns about the group to a ranger. 


waiting police rescue and media throngs. On 
Pantoneys Crown three members of the 
party returned the wrong way to the road, 
but were found the next day. 

1990s 

Recognition and looming 

RETIREMENT 

During all the 'rescues' Cooper's public 
reputation came under scmtiny but was 
never questioned by his supporters. In )une 
1991, while climbing in the Blue Mountains, 
he came across a worried father, Ian Hughes, 
and his two sons David and Michael, who 
were trying to learn techniques from a book. 
Cooper invited them to join the Endeavour 
Club party and from then on they became 
honorary members. Hughes was amazed at 
Cooper's contributions to society and sub¬ 
sequently nominated him for an Order of 
Australia. On receiving this award. Cooper's 


shocked response was: 'But I'm just an 
ordinary schoolmaster!' 

When asked about his motivation to lead 
trips in a selfless way over the years. Cooper 
offers the following reason: 

'Because I'm not married and don't have a 
commitment to a family, I can afford to (I call 
it an obligation to the school and community) 
share experiences which I've enjoyed myself 
Other people have shown me. I've been 
grateful to them, so I'm trying to pass it on. I 
certainly believe in the value of the outdoors. 
It builds certain qualities such as self-reliance, 
interdependence, companionship and leader¬ 
ship. 1 really think it's important 
for city dwellers to get closer con¬ 
tact with the soil.' 

Saxon johns, a recent climbing 
protege of the Endeavour Club, 
reflects on Cooper's influence: 
'He had the perfect balance be¬ 
tween leadership and indepen¬ 
dence, giving praise where it was 
deserved, but never being over- 
supportive. This created a young 
man with greater self-confidence 
and inner knowledge than your 
average packed-lunch schoolboy.' 

Cooper's brush with cancer (a 
suspected melanoma) and a re¬ 
curring back injury have plagued 
him and curtailed some trips in 
recent years—as if the body were 
fighting the spirit. His Endeavour 


Club trips are slowly mellowing—he now drives 
a comfortable Toyota Troop Carrier, indulges 
regularly in wine-tasting and often caters for 
relatively tame, family-oriented trips. Hard 
bushwalks are less popular due to a decline 
in interest from schoolboys in recent years. 
Cooper, being a Luddite by nature, partly 
blames computers and video games for 
keeping young people indoors. He muses, 
Tm also quite certain that the general run of 
young people aren't as tough as a generation 
ago'. 

Of the future Cooper declares: 'I'm retir¬ 
ing on millennium doomsday minus one!' 
Plans include touring Western Australia and 
enjoying wineries, jazz festivals and operas. 
He hopes to lead National Parks walks and 
attend the occasional Endeavour Club ex- 
pedition-'if they'll let me'. There is a suc¬ 
cessor to lead the Endeavour Club into the 
next century, but nobody expects, nor could 
ever imagine, any future candidates being as 
devoted as the tireless 'Ace'. O 


busy weekends on the sports field and in the 
bush, he has continued to drive all over Syd¬ 
ney to return boys safely home. A more 
unusual facet of some Endeavour Club ex¬ 
peditions has been car racing and speed¬ 
ways. Cooper was often teased about this 
apparent contradiction but in a recent con¬ 
versation he noted: 'It must be the adrenalin. 
I've always fancied myself as a rally driver, 
but never had the money or knowledge to 
pursue the sport. 1 quite like the people at 
the speedway. I'm quite interested in other 
members of Sydney than the likes I meet at 
the school.' 


1980s TO EARLY 1990$ 
Injuries, close shaves 

AND CONTROVERSY 


There was a succession of Cooper 
proteges throughout the 1980s. 
Tom Landon-Smith was a success¬ 
ful place-getter in cross-country 
skiing races. Climbers such as Mike 
Hargreaves, Andrew Grant and 
all-rounder David Stafford recall a 
number of Cooper's eccentricities 
including his knack for bargains: 

'He was never one to waste 
anything. For instance, persisting 
with his old wooden skis or 
maybe two odd (non-matching) 
fibreglass ones that he had picked 
up from different garage sales. 
He'd rarely finish a ski tour with 
both skis intact. Most trips would 
finish right on dark, especially 
climbing...' 

Cooper admits to a bit of pre¬ 
meditated self-reliance training on 
Endeavour Club trips: 

'I like to give the boys a bit of a 
challenge. Put them out in front 
with a map, for instance, let them 
go astray for a while and then 
gently point out that the stream is 
running the wrong way! 1 don't 
mind being benighted occasion¬ 
ally. 1 think that's a good experi¬ 
ence for them. Not necessarily 
overnight, but having to finish in 
the dark.' 


Cooper, on the verge of retirement, climbing 
Crown Buttress, Evans Crown, Tarana, NSW, 
1998. Wagland 
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WINTER WALKING 




This is • 


serious. 

Mum 


Tom Kaminskas and his mates brave 
the Brindabellas in winter 





When I sat down to plan my first 

extended walk, my mind was filled with 
visions of the spectacular faraway places 1 
had read about in glossy magazines such as 
Wild. However, being very young, my mates 
and 1 were limited as to distance by the 
parents who were to provide transport. 1 
dug up a tattered 1:100 000 map of the Aus¬ 
tralian Capital Territory, and studying it 1 
realised that some of the finest walking to 
be found lay on my doorstep. 

After hours spent scanning the map, a 
1911 metre summit in the southern Brinda- 
bella Range caught my attention. Bimberi 
Peak is the highest peak of the Brindabellas 
and adjoining Namadgi National Park, and 
is also the highest in the Great Dividing 
Range north of Mt jagungal. After chal¬ 
lenging Bimberi Peak during autumn, 1 
decided to climb the peak in the snow, and 
planned a five-day walk for the middle of 
july which would take my companions and 
me to this high point to view a most 
spectacular winter wilderness. 

My family loves the Australian bush, but 
has never progressed beyond the day pack. 
I've always planned my walks and have been 
accompanied on them by friends of my own 
age. 1 believe that the lack of adult input has 
enabled me to learn more about venturing 
into the outdoors, and the safety and re¬ 
sponsibility needed to enjoy it than would 
have been the case had an adult been run¬ 
ning the show. 

I was 16 years old when we did the walk. 
My friends Kirsti (Kiz) Welling and Adam 
Deutsch were 16 and 17, respectively, and 
my brother Tim was just thirteen. Our par¬ 
ents were understandably nervous about 
the remoteness and severity of the condi¬ 
tions we were to encounter, but 1 was con¬ 
fident that thoughtful preparation, appro¬ 
priate choice of gear and navigational skills 
■ would keep us out of trouble. 

We arrived at Corin Dam early, in high 
spirits. The steep climb up to Stockyard 
Spur reduced us to a speed just short of 
going backwards as the narrow foot track 
wound its way up the Brindabella Range. 
Near the top we came across our first 
pockets of frosty snow. We were all very 
excited as the strange, cold stuff began to 
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Mist 

ambushed 
us from all 
directions''’^ 


'Don't forget to pack lots of warm 
clothes, dears...'Adam, Kiz and Tim, 
rugged up in fleeces and waterproof 
jackets, holding on to the poles of the 
Bimberi Peak trig point to avoid 
being blown away. All uncredited 
photos Tom Kaminskas collection 


deepen. Kiz wanted to take heaps of photos 
but we assured her that the snow and the 
scenery were only going to get better. 

Lunch was called at Pryors Hut, just off 
the Mt Franklin road north of Mt Gingera. 
By this stage there was a solid cover of snow. 
TThe meal was complemented by a 'slushy'— 
a cupful of fresh snow doused with lemon- 
lime cordial. From that point on Kiz's cordial 
was rationed to one cup each a day and 
was considered a very precious resource. 


Heading south we soon came across the 
track up Mt Gingera. We stopped briefly here 
to fill up our water-bottles from a small creek 
flowing just fast enough to stop it freezing 
over. After ten minutes of climbing we 
reached the small saddle below the summit; 
this would be the site for that night's camp. 
Snow blanketed the ground thickly and was 
knee-deep in places. We dumped our packs 
and in the warm afternoon sun enjoyed the 
novelty of running, jumping throwing push¬ 
ing and rolling in the snow. 

The wind picked up and mist ambushed 
us from all directions, so we decided to 
pitch the tents. We learned our first lesson: 















Mist massing to ambush the ill-prepared; from Mt Gingera. Rob Blakers 


pegs don't work very well in deep snow. 
My tent was tied to an assortment of sticks 
and logs and Kiz and Adam's, though not 
requiring pegs, needed the weight of packs 
so that the wind wouldn't blow it away. The 
tents were pitched very close together with 
entrances facing each other as we hoped to 
communicate between them without leaving 
the warm sanctuary of our sleeping-bags. 

Then we decided to climb to the summit 
of Mt Gingera though the weather looked 
quite intimidating. We floundered in the thick 


snowdrifts on the summit for quite a while. 
The white wall of mist was our only view 
and towards dusk we returned to the camp¬ 
site in rapidly deteriorating conditions. 

Cooking dinner that night was not fun for 
Tim and me. Lesson number two: don't try 
to cook fussy and time-consuming meals in a 
blizzard. We shouted stories between tents 
and could barely be heard over the roaring 
wind. 

We all woke full of enthusiasm and on a 
high from surviving the Mt Gingera climate. 


Kiz complained that it was the most un¬ 
comfortable and cold night she had ever 
had. She said it felt as though she were 
lying on snowy mountains and valleys. Les¬ 
son number three: compact the snow be¬ 
fore pitching a tent. 

After breakfast we packed our gear and 
went back down the narrow track from the 
saddle to the Mt Franklin road. We again 
filled our water-bottles at the small creek, 
then headed south along the road. As we left 
the heath and snow gums behind and en- 
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tered the shelter of towering eucalypts, the 
snow thinned to a light dusting which in 
turn gave way to bare ground. It was good to 
be walking along the muddy fire track with 
the smells, sights and sounds of the green 
and thawed bush rather than the snow. 

The morning and the kilometres passed 
quickly and we stopped for lunch a little 
way past Blackfellows Gap. The afternoon 
also flew by and before long we had 
rounded a sweeping bend in the track to 
find McKeahnie Creek and our second 
night's camp site—but without snow. In the 
couple of hours of light remaining we set 
up tents, collected wood, made the camp 
comfortable, and generally relaxed. As the 
light faded in the overcast sky 1 read a 
National Parks & Wildlife Service pamphlet 
which described the peril of hypothermia 
faced by two cross-country skiers on a trip 
in Kosciuszko National Park—a reminder of 
the need to be continually aware of each 
other's condition during the walk. 

We enjoyed a delicious dinner in tran¬ 
quillity as delightfully soft flakes of snow 
gently drifted down from the sky. Soon the 
snovvTall was heavier and everything was 
lightly iced. 

A tin of self-saucing chocolate pudding 
was produced (I'll take the credit for that!) 
and set in a billy of boiling water on the fire. 
While it was cooking we played with hand¬ 
fuls of new snow. It was so soft and fluffy 
that it hardly felt cold. 

Eventually the pudding was ready and in 
record time we demolished it in celebration 
of Kiz's 17th birthday. Later we crawled 
into our tents and chatted well into the 
night before settling down into a peaceful 
but somewhat chilly slumber. 

The next morning we were up at a pain¬ 
fully early 6.45 am to greet a crisp morning 
and a fairy-tale scene of freshly fallen snow 
which had disguised our surroundings. The 
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sky, a delicate pastel blue, was almost free 
of cloud and brilliant sunshine was creeping 
up over the towering gums. After a lengthy 
breakfast we were off at about nine o'clock. 
It was only 500 metres south-east along the 
Mt Franklin road to our turn-off. It made 
pretty walking on the powdery snow which 
laced the track. A lyre-bird made itself known 
just ahead of us, but promptly scurried 
away into the scrub in a flurry of powder. 
Adam and 1 had great trouble with lumps 
of icy snow sticking to our gaiter straps on 
the soles of our boots. After several minutes 
of accumulation it was like walking in high 
heels. 

We were looking for a small cairn on our 
right which would mark our route up the 
eastern face of Bimberi Peak. Adam and I 
had ascended this way only months earlier, 
so we knew what to look for. The cairn was 
eventually found and we began our climb 


along the unrecognisable four-wheel-drive 
track. It had been many years since any 
vehicle had been driven along here. Thick 
scrub, saplings and ground litter had ob¬ 
scured the track almost to the point of 
invisibility. The bush reclaims! 

We took turns to lead and knock the new 
snow off the bushes as we walked. Even¬ 
tually this dubious 'track' stopped halfway 
up, on a step where the spur ended. The 
snow was now 20 centimetres deep and 
sparkled in the morning sun. All that lay 
between us and Bimberi's elusive summit 
was about a kilometre of steep, snow-flanked 
mountainside. We dived into Kiz's scroggin 
bag for sustenance before we charged for 
the top. As we climbed higher the snow 
thickened until it was above our knees. 
Excitement and exertion changed to sweat 
which, in turn, became a chill but the warm 
sun kept us going. Each time we turned 
round, the vista of rugged mountains be¬ 
came more impressive. We hauled our¬ 
selves up on to the more gently sloping top 
of Bimberi. From here it was a much easier 
ramble through delightfully dwarfed and 
amazingly contorted snow gums to the trig 
point, only a few hundred metres away. 

The blue sky and clear air promised us 
fine views. But, alas! The weather had other 
plans. Mist began to roll across Bimberi 
from the west, with a strengthening wind. 
Soon howling, snowy gusts and poor 
visibility forced us to stop and consider our 


options. Lunch? Sounded like a good idea, 
so we rapidly donned Polartecs and jackets. 

During lunch the icy wind blew puffs of 
snow round the edges of the boulder behind 
which we were sheltering. With a lining in 
our stomachs we felt we could manage a 
dash for the summit before returning to the 
protection of the lower slopes to camp. The 
weather looked very threatening, and as 
sleet grazed our faces we were constantly 
aware of the danger of exposure. 

We struggled against the strengthening 
wind through drifts up to a metre deep and 
plodded towards the granite 
slabs at the trig. The wind buf¬ 
feted us with such force that 
we had to hold on to the poles 
of the trig to stop ourselves 
from being blown away. Thick 
icicles had accumulated as 
horizontal spikes on the wind¬ 


My family loves the 
Australian bush^ but 
has never progressed 
beyond the day pack 


ward sides of the poles. The 
mist and snow were thick in 
the air and the noise of the 
wind was now so great that 
we could barely hear each 
other yell. A plastic container 
was uncovered from a cairn 
under the trig to reveal a damp 
and tatty record book. The ink in the ball¬ 
point pen was frozen, so our entry was 
crudely scratched into the paper. 

The book was replaced and the box 
securely lodged under its weighty cairn. 
After a few quick photos we slithered off 
the summit and headed back the way we 
had come. We were trying to find a flattish 
area lower down out of the wind. After half 
an hour of wandering about the eastern 
slopes of the mountain we discovered a 
nice spot for a camp site among a small 
grove of snow gums. We dumped our packs 
and shuffled around in a big rectangle for 
ten minutes, trampling down the loose snow 
half a metre deep so that we could pitch the 
tents. 

By now it was mid-afternoon. It took 
several hours to put up and secure both 
shelters. We decided that we would all 
sleep in one tent and put our gear in the 
other. Given the chilly conditions this would 
be much cosier and more sociable. The 
'sleeping' tent was being blown about like a 
paper bag in a playground; Adam and I 
spent ages tying it down to everything we 

































could find—logs, sticks and most of the 
snow gums on the mountain. In that time 
we also had our fair share of jumping in the 
biggest snowdrifts we could find. 

Kiz and 1 were smart enough to claim 
our spots in the middle of the tent long 
before the other two had even thought 
about it. An enjoyable dinner was had by 
all despite having to cook through an open 
door in a small vestibule. 

The howling wind rocked and buffeted 
our bundle of stick and fabric all night, 
sometimes with such force that the convex 


curves in the poles of our tunnel tent would 
temporarily invert before springing back 
into shape. But the roar of the wind off the 
snowy peak behind us was soothing to 
listen to while tucked up in a warm sleep¬ 
ing-bag. Sleep came and went... 

Halfway through the night we were terribly 
thirsty, but did not have any water in liquid 
form handy. After much deliberation we 
unzipped the door and grabbed handfuls of 
fresh snow from under the fly. Our thirsts 
quenched, we settled down with numb 
fingers and drifted off to the sound of the 
surly wind... 

We woke to an incredible silence—not a 
single sound could be heard. Tim unzipped 
the vestibule facing east and pushed back 
the flaps. We were greeted by the most 
amazing sight. 

A crisp, blue sky rolled down to the horizon 
of dark mountain ranges, over which the 
sun was just appearing. Range after range 


could be seen into the distance. Fresh snow 
flanked the slopes around us and ice-en¬ 
crusted snow gums stmggled to support the 
weight of drifts. The mountains across the 
valley far below were lightly dusted with 
snow, which glowed in their dark shadows. 
The sun's rays gently caressed the land 
around us in fiery, red light. 

'Photo opportunity!' 1 thought, sitting in 
the entrance trying to put on my icy boots. 
This was a problem. Lesson number four: 
do not leave damp boots on snow in the 
vestibule all night. They were so frozen that 


I was afraid of snapping the brittle leather. I 
hopped across to a rock and stamped down 
as hard as I could, taking the skin off my 
heels as my feet popped in. I grabbed the 
camera but felt that 1 could not do justice to 
the scene by attempting to capture such 
beauty on little bits of plastic. 

After having some munchies we packed 
up quickly as we couldn't leave without 
seeing the view from the trig now that the 
weather had finished its tantmm. It was 
hard to walk in snow up to a metre deep, but 
the view was well worth it. The beauty of 
the ACT High Country could be appreciated 
in full, along with the true meaning of space. 
To the north-east was the tiny patch of 
civilisation we called home. The Bogong 
mountains, Cooleman Plains and Tantangara 
Reservoir lay far below to the west. A very 
snowy Mt jagungal and Main Range were 
just vague blobs on the horizon to the 
south-west. 


We could have spent hours up there 
enjoying the view, the weather and the 
isolation. But we had to make a move. My 
original plan would have taken us south 
down a long spur to Murrays Gap. 1 soon 
realised that the depth of the snow on the 
shadowy southern face, combined with the 
denser bush, would slow us down. Al 
though I don't like to go the same way 
twice, the safest option was to return the 
way we had come. We set a cracking pace 
and several hours later were once again at 
the cairn on the Mt Franklin road. After 
saying goodbye to the few slushy patches of 
snow looking sorry in the warm midday sun 
we made our way to the Cotter River. The 
clear, icy waters were a pleasure to our 
aching feet over a lunch of stale pitta bread. 

We were now well below the snowline 
and as we trundled along the bridle-path 
towards Pond Creek flats our senses read¬ 
justed to the smells and colours of the bush 
which had been hidden from us. Occasion¬ 
ally 1 would steal a glance behind us and 
search for the dark mass of Bimberi Peak 
rapidly disappearing through the scrub. 

The soft grasses of Pond Creek flats were 
a luxury as we stretched out and tried to 
dry our gear. We were four of the happiest 
beings on earth as we sat around our crack¬ 
ling fire well into the night and gazed at the 
stars. The next morning, however, our weary 
bodies felt the climb up to Cotter Gap, 
from where we admired the spectacular 
Cotter Rocks from a distance rather than 
endure another 300 metres of uphill work. 



On our descent to Orroral valley—the 
final stage of the walk—1 reflected on our 
achievement as a young group to be able to 
complete the walk without mishap. 1 was 
already looking forward to the hot shower 
and warm bed. Much as 1 love roaming the 
wilderness, 1 appreciate the comforts which 
await me on my return home. But there's 
always a feeling of disappointment with the 
slam of the car door and the hum of tyres 
on bitumen. After a day in the rat race my 
thoughts will once again drift to the images, 
smells and sounds of the mountains. But I 
know that it won't be long before I'm back 
in my outdoors playground. O 

The best maps to use for this walk are the Corin Dam 
and Rendezvous Creek 1:25 000 Central Mapping Au¬ 
thority sheets. 
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- (Commemorative ^^alk 


Fred Elliott revisits Federation Peak^to celebrate the first ascent 50 years ago 


I AM SURE THAT |OHN BECHERVAISE 

would have written that it is half a 
century, rather than 50 years, since he, 
my brother Bill, Allan Rogers and I first 
reached the top of Federation Peak. It 
has a better ring to it. But in either case 
it is a fair slice of a lifetime, and, in this 
instance, has seen life end for ^our of the 
original party; )ohn Bechervaise, Bill El¬ 
liott, lack Firth and John Coles. , 

In light of this it seemed inadvisable to 
wait for the full century to celebrate the 
event, so Allan decided to mark the 
jubilee of the climb by the Geelong Col¬ 
lege Exploration Society with a re-enact¬ 
ment by present-day students. Allan, Bill 
Huffam and 1 agreed to represent the 
'forty-niners'. 

Allan's drive and generous sponsorship 
resulted 4n three separate groups climb¬ 
ing the peak on 27 january 1999. The 
climbing was under the watchful eye of 
Robert McMahon, who placed fixed 
ropes at appropriate places. Robert took 
care of the Tasmanian side of the organ¬ 
isation as well as acting as guide for the 
walking groups. 

A welcoming party was waiting for 
Allan anti me when we reached the 
summit this time; there must have been 
at least a couple of dozen people up 
there: Cheers and handshakes and photo¬ 
graphs—and memories. 

'Whaf s it like to be back?' 



The 'forty-niners', Bill Elliott, left, Fred Elliott and Allan Rogers, at Bechervaise 
Plateau. The tent on the left is made from o parachute. All uncredited photos 
(except the authoi^s self-portrait) John Bkhervaise collection 



'Oh, great!' 

It would have been better in the 
company of big brother Bill and John 
Bechervaise, but they were there in 
memory, as were Jack Firth and John 
Coles and the others who had waited 
for us down below. But seeing all these 
people on the summit reminded me of 
other things from that first climb, 50 
years ago, when John, Allan, Bill and I 
scrambled up the gully to the top. 

It was an exciting time: shaking hands, 
building the cairn, and John photo¬ 
graphing our trimfnph with his faithful 
and treasured Leica. Even so, our elation 
was sobered, by the recognition that 
without the pioneering work of the 
Hobart Walking Club and 
• the fortunate break in the 
weather, the summit wopld- 
not have been ours. At any 
rate behind all this 1 felt 
some disquiet that we had 
ended the peak's' timeless 
solitude; a feeling that we 


The new generation. The Geelong College Exploration Society party on 
the summit with Allan Rogers and Fred Elliott (right), 27 January 1999. 
Fred Elliott collection 









like a fag, Sir?'JoRn 
Bechervaise, left, and brothers 
Bill and Fred Elliott draw a 
few deep breaths after the 
first ascent of Federation 
Peak, by a Geelong College 
party, in 1949. • 


Right, Fred Elliott and Don 
Lawler wearing ex-Army gas 
contamination capes as 
waterproofs and sorting out 
hemp rope in the West 
Cracroft valley. 



Atop Federation Peak in January were all 
these people, the latest of the thousands to 
make the pilgrimage. All these people; 
enjoying the view and the sun and each 
other's company, and some, even I, ringing 
home on a satellite phone. 

But none of these pilgrims was bom when 
Allan and 1 were first here, so why should 


they care about what wa: 
tury ago? O 

5 lost half a cen- 

Fred EHiott 

began to bushwalk in 1945 whi 

in maps were often 

imaginative and equipment was basic. As a school- 

teacher he introduced many 


young people to the Aus- j 
tralian bush on bushwalks 


and motorised expeditions. / 
(Ex-students indude Wkl's 


Managing Editor.) He win- / 
tered with Australian Na- 


tional Antarctic Research 

Expeditions (ANARB in 11 
1953, 1955 and 1958. fM 

it 
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Suburban White Water 




Expect the unexpected 
when you paddle 
Melbourne's waterways, 
by David Clark 

WiTHtN 70 KILOMETRES OF MELBOURNE'S 

CBD are waterfalls, grade-4 gorges and 
narrow, fast-flowing creeks; scenic grade-2 
rivers flowing through light forest with 
platypus for company; and historical ripar¬ 
ian landmarks from the last century. 

From the popular rapids on the Yarra 
River near Warrandyte to the technical 
drops of Deep Creek behind Tullamarine 
International Airport, Melbourne has a 
diversity of white-water canoeing to suit 
paddlers of all abilities. Most trips can be 
completed in a few hours, giving ample 
opportunity to spend the morning in bed, 
then paddle the river—and still have time to 
sit and 'veg' in a cafe afterwards. 

The settings for many of these rivers are 
surprisingly pleasant given their proximity 
to the urban sprawl. The rivers are peaceful 
even close to the city centre, providing 
much needed refuge from the fast cars and 
fast lifestyle. 

The many parks lining the banks of 
Melbourne’s rivers and streams are a haven 
for wildlife. Even the shy platypus are 
adopting metropolitan lifestyles as they 
encroach ever closer towards the city centre. 

Here can also be found reminders of the 
importance of rivers to humans during 
Victoria's development in the last century: 
water-wheels were built to power mills; 
tunnels were dug in the quest for gold; 
wharves were constructed to accommodate 
cargo boats; while the dams built to supply 
water to the growing population still fulfil 
that function today. 

Adrenalin, flora and fauna, history, and 
cappuccinos—all in a day; Melbourne has 
much to offer the white-water canoeist. 

Yarra River 

Melbourne was founded on the banks of 
the Yarra River in 1834, and the river has 
felt the city's influence ever since: falls have 
been modified or removed, weirs added. 



the River Yarra, reaching Yarra Falls on 8 
February 1803. 

Warrandyte State Park lies 25 kilometres 
north-east of the city as the crow flies, but 
180 kilometres as the fish swims due to the 
lazy meanderings of the river. The park con¬ 
sists of different sections, many of which 
abut the water's edge. Here the river flows 
through regenerated bush, with numerous 
grade 1-2 rapids and easy road access. 
Apart from the odd glimpse of civilisation 
ifs difficult to believe that you're still in 
Melbourne. Recent sightings of platypus in 
the area are testimony to the wilderness 
feel of the river. 


White water doesn't get more metro¬ 
politan than this. Stu Richardson at 
play in the heart (or the bowels?) 
of the city. Richard Kjar 


and reservoirs built to provide the residents 
with fresh water. Despite this, the river 
retains a certain charm, and once on the 
water the paddler feels surprisingly isolated 
from the hustle and bustle of city life. 

The closest white water to the city centre 
is four kilometres north-east at Dights Falls 
in Yarra Bend Park. The falls are part natural 
formation, part artificial and, like many weirs, 
are dangerous and not worth paddling. 
However, immediately below is a 100 metre 
long grade-2 rapid which is often used for 
slalom competitions and white-water skills 
practice. Originally called Yarra Falls, the 
falls were modified in 1843 to supply water 
to power Dights Flour Mill. Parts of the 
surviving mill have recently been restored. 

The area was a popular recreation spot 
for citizens of early Melbourne, and before 
that a camping ground for the Yallock- 
Bullock people of the Wurundjeri tribe. 
Nearby is a memorial cairn to Charles Crimes 
and party, the first white men to discover 


Adrenalin^ flora 
andfauna^ history^ 
and cappuccinos— 
alt in a day 


The most popular trips are Homestead 
Road to Wittons Reserve, and Wittons 
Reserve to jumping Creek Road; these are 
quite short and include the best grade-2 
rapids: Bobs Rock, Island Rapid, Bend of 
Isles, and Arthurs Mistake. 

An unusual river feature within the park 
is the Pound Bend tunnel, just downstream 
from Warrandyte. Opened in 1870, the 
tunnel was dug 145 metres through solid 
rock to cut off a five kilometre loop in the 
river, allowing the exposed riverbed to be 
dredged for gold. The venture was not a 
great success. The Evelyn Tunnel Gold Min¬ 
ing Company—founded by David Mitchell, 
father of singer Dame Nellie Melba—went 
bust after 12 months: expenses were high 
and returns poor. 

Today the tunnel provides a subterranean 
experience for paddlers, which is made 
more fun by the twisty grade-2 rapid at the 
exit. This drop often catches people unawares, 
turning an underground adventure unex¬ 
pectedly into an underwater one. 

5eventy kilometres east of the city the 
river flows through the small town of War- 
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burton and the Yarra Ranges National Park. 
The ranges form the catchment for much of 
Melbourne's water-supply. The Upper Yarra 
Reservoir, in the heart of the hills, is sup¬ 
plemented by water from the Thomson 
Reservoir by way of a 35 kilometre long 
tunnel. Unfortunately for the canoeist, this 
water rarely finds its way into the upper 
Yarra River—it is distributed to other reser¬ 
voirs in pipes—and the river can normally 
only be paddled during winter and spring 
rains, or when the dam overflows. 

The upper Yarra River above Warburton 
is narrow and snagged; below, it is pre¬ 


dominantly flat. Through the town itself is a 
pleasant section, with closely spaced grade- 
2 rapids. Launch your canoe at Woods 
Point road bridge, three kilometres east of 
the town, and leave the river at Dee Road 
bridge in Millgrove. 

The Yarra valley is a popular tourist des¬ 
tination with numerous parks, wineries, ac¬ 
commodation, and recreation facilities. 
Bush sports are also well catered for, allowing 
Melburnians to get away from it all without 
the gruelling Friday night drives to the Alps: 
the forests of Kinglake National Park, Yarra 
Ranges National Park and Toolangi State 


Forest have numerous walking tracks with 
fine stands of the majestic mountain ash; 
the summit of Mt Donna Buang is Mel¬ 
bourne's closest snow play area; it looks 
down on Warburton some 1000 metres 
below. Rockclimbers can escape the sum¬ 
mer heat of the valleys on the slab- and 
crack-climbs on the small crag at Ben Cairn. 

The Whitehorse Bush Triathalon, held in 
November, is one of a number of events to 
utilise this abundance of resources close to 
the city, combining a race down the rapids 
near Warrandyte with mountain biking to, 
and rogaining around, Sugarloaf Reservoir. 



Maribyrnong River 

The Maribyrnong River is formed 
by the joining of two waterways— 
jacksons Creek and Deep Creek- 
near Tullamarine International Air¬ 
port The latter creek contains some 
of the best white water in Victoria 
and is less than an hour's drive 
from the city centre. The usually 
dry riverbed comes to life after 
winter and spring rains, providing 
a grade-4 run down a rocky gorge 
less than 1500 metres from the 
airport runway. 

The water-level of the creek is 
only up for a few days each year, 
and many paddlers have had epics 
paddling it in flood instead of 
waiting for the level to drop a 
little. As a result the creek has 
acquired a reputation for dangers 
of rtiythical proportions among 
many local canoeists, most of 
whom have never paddled it. At 






















the right levels it's a superb run with pre¬ 
dominantly grade-3 rapids, a couple of 
grade-4s, and easy scouting and portaging. 

Unfortunately, the creek suffers from 
agricultural pollution, and the froth in the 
eddies can swallow a paddler whole—it looks 
like chocolate milk shake, smells of pig shit, 
and is a cocktail best left undrunk. 

Access to the creek is at the road bridge 
in Bulla. Exit is at an unsignposted quarry 
off Loemans Road. The trip takes a couple 
of hours. 

Aboriginal occupation of the Maribymong 
River goes back 40000 years, the river 
being the home of the Woiworung tribe 
which occupied much of the Melbourne 
region. The name Maribymong is said to 
derive from Maribhmong, a contraction of 
the Aboriginal phrase Mirringgmy-bimong, 
meaning: '1 can hear a ring-tailed possum.' 

Gardiners Creek 

Not so much a creek as a filthy little drain, 
this is a run you either love or hate. If you 
can cope with sections of concrete-lined 
channels filled with smelly water, floating 
debris, the occasional dead animal and what¬ 
ever else runs off the South Eastern Arterial 
and surrounding roads, this may be the 
creek for you. Known by its detractors as 
Suicide Sewer, it is actually quite good fun, 
not too difficult, and has more chewy play 
holes than you know what to do with—real 
urban surfing. 

The creek rises near Box Hill and flows 
through the eastern suburbs, meeting the 
Yarra River in Toorak. Because its catchment 


Pound Bend tunnel, Warrandyte 
State Park, offers the city 
paddler a subterranean 
experience, followed by a twisty 
grade-2 rapid at the exit. David Clark 


Deep Creek less than an hour's drive from the city centre, has acquired a 
reputation for dangers of mythical proportions among many local canoeists, 
most of whom have never paddled it. David Clark 


a small weir, 500 metres of grade-2 rapids 
lead to Buckleys Falls. This is a four metre 
drop into Devils Pool and is usually shot on 
the left. A hundred metres of grade-2 
rapids follow—and that's it. Get out, walk 
up the bank, and paddle it again. 

While the falls themselves are quite 
serious (grade 4) and only run at high 
levels, the rapid below offers intermediate 
paddlers the opportunity to hone their 
white-water skills—and a car can't be 
parked much closer to a rapid without 
getting the tyres wet. 

The Barwon River has played an import¬ 
ant part in the history of Geelong, providing 
early settlers with fresh water, and later 
powering two mills on either side of Buck- 
leys Falls: Barwon Paper Mill and Barrabool 
Flour Mill. The stone aqueduct on the left 
bank still carries water to the paper mill, 
from where it cascades down a sheer rock- 
face to rejoin the river. 


is so small it requires a lot of water to bring 
the water-level up, and can usually only be 
paddled during a heavy downpour—a not 
infrequent occurrence in Melbourne. 

The best section is between Warrigal 
Road in Ashburton and Great Valley Road 
in Glen Iris. This trip, which avoids the 
straight concrete channels, winds through 
golf-courses, parks and reserves, and takes a 
couple of hours (depending for how long 
you play). White water doesn't get 
metropolitan than this—a river in the heart 
(or bowels?) of the city. 


Barwon River 

Victoria's second city, Geelong, is an 
hour's drive from Melbourne down 
the Princes Freeway. The Barwon 
River, which rises in the Otway 
Ranges, flows through the city on its 
journey east to Port Phillip Bay. 

The best section of white water is 
only one kilometre long, and is within 
Buckleys Falls Regional Park, four 
kilometres west of the city centre. 
From the canoe launching area below 















The falls were named after William 
Buckley, a 'wild white man' who lived in 
the region with Aborigines for 32 years. 
Buckley escaped from a convict ship when 
it anchored off Sullivans Bay, near Sorrento, 
in 1803, and was cared for by the indigen¬ 
ous people. 

One day the tribe was attacked, and 
Buckley fled on a journey through the 
Otway Ranges and the Colac district. 
During his travels he heard about a ship 
anchored off Indented Head and here he 
stumbled on the camp of |ohn Batman's 
Port Phillip Association, which was explor¬ 
ing the area. Buckley was taken to Mel¬ 
bourne and reintroduced to white society, 
and later played an important role as an 
Aboriginal interpreter during the founding 
and settlement of Melbourne. 

Day-trips from Melbourne 

If an early start is possible, a number of 
white-water rivers are within easy driving 
distance of the city. 


To the north-west the waterfalls near 
Daylesford and Kyneton can provide a buzz 
for those wanting to plummet from high 
places. Turpins Falls (ten metres) on the 
Campaspe River and Loddon Falls (five 
metres) on the Loddon River can both be 
shot after heavy rains. This region is strewn 
with waterfalls, including the impressive 
Mitchells Falls in Barfold Gorge on the 
Campaspe River, but many of these have 
shallow plunge pools and remain unrun. 

To the north-east lie the Goulbum River 
and Lake Eildon. TTie Delatite, Howqua, 
Jamieson and Big Rivers—which all flow 
into the lake—have day-trips of grade 2-3 
standard. Many of these are through 
secluded valleys with steep sides and dense 
vegetation, and bestow a pleasing sense of 
tranquillity and isolation. 

The Thomson River in west Gippsland 
flows through a deep, forested valley and 
can be paddled below the dam. A number 
of tracks leading down to the river allow 
combinations of day- and overnight trips. 


Most of the river is grade 2 except for the 
Thomson Gorge which has numerous 
grade-3 rapids. Commercial rafting trips are 
run through the gorge, giving non-canoeists 
a glimpse of a wonderful world—and of 
what they are missing. O 
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WILDERNESS AT RISK 


VJiOll 



Andrew Picone on a mission to save a threatened East Gippsland forest 


In Victoria's East Gippsland stands a 

forest known as Goolengook. It is a 9166 
hectare forest block that encompasses a small 
section of the Errinundra National Park, a 
Heritage River Reserve, one small Rora and 
Fauna Reserve and about 6000 hectares of 
State Forest. The southern escarpment of the 
Errinundra Plateau is where the headwaters 
of the magnificent Goolengook River begin. 
This river and its many tributary creeks 
support rainforests of immense biological 
importance and unimaginable beauty. 


/ stumbled across 
some of the most 
spectacular forest 
scenery / have 
seen in Victoria 


The high conservation values of Goolen- 
gook's forests are well documented. The 
first efforts to protect the most important 
areas were made when government scientists 
completed a flora and fauna survey of the 
Goolengook forest in 1991. Their recom¬ 
mendations were clear and unambiguous. 
Nearly 5000 hectares were placed in Sites 
of Biological Significance which covered 58 
per cent of the State Forest. In 1996 conser¬ 
vationists correctly predicted the failure of 
the Regional Forest Agreement to protect 
these areas and established a blockade. In 
1997 the Victorian Minister for Gonser- 
vation, Marie Tehan, gave the go-ahead to 
begin clear-felling operations which would 
destroy the remainder of Goolengook's 
unprotected forests. Logging began in an 
area rated nationally significant for rain¬ 
forest conservation and globally significant 
for long-footed potoroo conservation. De¬ 
spite significant public outcry, more than 
300 arrests and the finding of an en¬ 
dangered spot-tailed quoll, the Department 
of Natural Resources & Environment 
(DNRE) allowed about 100 hectares to be 
clear-felled. 

Volunteer wildlife surveyors have been 
conducting threatened species surveys in 
Goolengook for the last four years. In that 
time evidence of the powerful owl, sooty 
owl, spot-tailed quoll and, most recently. 



The Goolengook River is one of the most picturesque rivers in Victoria The 
crystal-clear waters are shaded by luxuriant rainforest dominated by kanooka 
and lilly-pilly. Both photos Andrew Picone 
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Goolengook 

River 

One of the most picturesque rivers in 
Victoria is the Goolengook River. The 
crystal-clear waters are shaded by luxuri¬ 
ant rainforest dominated by kanooka 
and lilly-pilly. The river is at its best north 
of Freddys Creek. Each creek which 
flows into the Goolengook River is also 
worthy of exploration. Slender tree- 
ferns are common with rainforests and 
waterfalls round every bend. 

Follow the Princes Highway east from 
Melbourne. After Orbost, take the 
Euchre Valley Drive at the Bemm River 
bridge. Turn left into Goolengook Road, 
park near Freddys Creek and walk 
along the river-banks. This 
s the best way to s 
Goolengook. 

MelbQurne 


We encountered a 30 metre rock wall 
emerging out of the rainforest. Half¬ 
way up the wall ive were rewarded 
with views of the luxuriant fern gully 
and rainforest below. 


tour of the hillside, putting out roughly 20 
each time. It usually took about two hours 
to walk no more than 200 metres. 

After completing the arduous task of 
setting the hair-tubes we returned to the 
creek and continued to explore its upper 
reaches. The many rock pools and water¬ 
falls surrounded by an abundance of ferns 
were a constant delight. Towards the end of 
one of our exploratory missions we en- 


The easiest way into the forests we were 
surveying was to follow one of the many 
rainforest-lined creeks. Dense shade cre¬ 
ated by lilly-pillies and tree ferns made for 
easy walking as little else can grow under¬ 
neath. Huge vines have twisted, turned and 
looped from tree to tree while epiphytic 
mosses and ferns festoon any available sur¬ 
face. On several occasions we encountered 
rare slender tree-ferns, which are also listed 
as endangered. 

After walking for about 150 metres along 
the creek we would head out into the 
eucalypt forest to set the hair-tubes. Out¬ 
side the rainforest the vegetation is very 
thick and progress is extremely slow. Many 
times we were up to our armpits in bracken 
and fan fern, stumbling over hidden logs 
and falling into holes. We set the hair-tubes 
every ten metres or so, following the con- 


the long-footed potoroo has been re¬ 
corded. These threatened species surveys 
are an attempt to force the DNRE to place 
'special protection zones' around the sites 
in which they are found. Sometimes this 
works and sometimes it doesn't. In early 
1997 the DNRE acknowledged the finding 
of a spot-tailed quoll in a scheduled logging 
coupe. The department responded by giv¬ 
ing it a hopelessly small buffer zone, claim¬ 
ing that it would be able to find its way 
down a gully, along the Heritage River Re¬ 
serve and up into the National Park. The 
DNRE then proceeded to allow half of the 
Heritage River Reserve to be logged illegally! 

In |une 1998 volunteers began another 
round of threatened species surveys. Our 
purpose was to find at least one long-footed 
potoroo using devices called 'hair-tubes'. 
These are made of flexible plastic perspex 
or PVC plumbing joinery. Wire mesh 
or a tea infuser contains a tempting 
bait of honey, oats and peanut butter. 
Double-sided sticky tape is placed 
around the entrance ensuring that 
whatever animal investigates will 
leave hair behind. All hair retrieved 
from hair-tubes is sent off for scien¬ 
tific analysis. 

Long-footed potoroos are listed as 
endangered and regarded as one of 
Australia's rarest mammals. When one 
of these creatures is recorded the 
DNRE is supposed to place a 400- 
500 hectare special protection zone 
around that site. Logging and new 
roads are not permitted in areas set 
aside for potoroos. We focused our 
efforts on the sites of significance 
scheduled for logging during summer. 

In the process 1 stumbled across some 
of the most spectacular forest scenery 
I have seen in Victoria. To experience 
these forests firsthand leaves one 
awestruck at the beauty and com¬ 
plexity of nature. Knowing that about 
85 per cent of logs taken from Gool¬ 
engook end up as wood-chips, one 
has to question the intelligence and 
values of our present government. 


countered a 30 metre rock wall emerging 
out of the rainforest. After climbing it, with 
some difficulty, we were rewarded with 
views of the luxuriant fern gully and rain¬ 
forest below. 

Sometimes I conducted surveys alone, 
allowing for a greater appreciation of the 
bird life. On one occasion 1 was standing 
motionless, gazing in wonderment at a 
gnarled old lilly-pilly, when a satin bower- 
bird perched no more than two metres 
away. Not frightened, he looked me up and 


down—and 1 reciprocated. Eastern 
whip-birds, spinebills and a myriad 
of other small birds including a pink 
robin, considered scarce in Victoria, 
were also encountered. A breeding 
pair of yellow-tailed black cockatoos 
was often seen. Their distinctive calls 
would echo through the forest. As 1 
approached they would fly off call¬ 
ing, adding to the primeval character 
of the forests. 

Four months had passed and we 
had not succeeded in our attempts 
to find a long-footed potoroo. Then, 
on election day 1998, we received 
confirmation that a hair sample left 
in one of the hair-tubes belonged to 
a potoroo. This was great news, far 
more exciting than politics. The DNRE 
was informed and given the co¬ 
ordinates, which happened to be 
smack in the middle of a scheduled 
logging coupe—precisely where we 
had put the hair-tubes, of course! 
However, there remains a level of 
uncertainty. At the time of writing it was 
still not known what the DNRE would do. 
Ideally, the area where the potoroo was 
found should be included in the reserve 
system. It lies between the Heritage River 
Reserve and the Flora and Fauna Reserve 
with the Errinundra National Park not far to 
the north. Logging is scheduled in between 
and right up to the edge of each of these 
reserves. The future of East Gippsland's 
forests appears somewhat bleak. So don't 
hesitate if you want to experience Goolen¬ 
gook while it's still standing. But don't forget 
your permit*! O 


Andrew Picone 

is a volunteer for the Concerned 
Residents of East 
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Folio 


Under a 

green 

^ROOF 

Wonders of a north Queensland rainforest, 
by Paul Curtis 



Lacework in the sky. High-altitude rainforest canopy, 1300 metres. 


Where water flows there is often a break in the 
forest canopy. An Alexandra palm reaches arrow¬ 
like towards the sky, Alexandra Falls, Daintree area. 
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Folio 



A huge, furled king-fern frond, about 40 centimetres in diameter. 



Paul Curtis has been preparing 
two books on the wilderness 
of far north Queensland since 
a Folio of his appeared in Wild 
no 38. These projects have 
been his excuse to immerse 
himself in the inspiring 
wilderness of this area at every 
opportunity. Depicted here are 
some of the photos he 
gathered along the way. 


A gnarled root buttress 
clinging to the shallow soil of 
the river-bank, with a king 
fern in the background. 
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Autumn Walking 

Singing the 

BLUES 

Judy Kelly experiences the 
different moods of the Blue 
Mountains on her walk from 
Mittagong to Katoomba 


The drought had broken and con- 

tinued breaking for the first three days of 
our bushwalk in early May as we toiled and 
sweated from Barrallier, our drop-off point 
west of Mittagong, to Yerranderie. 

Dave and I had caught the train from 
Canberra to join seven friends from Sydney 
for the eight-day walk. We welcomed the 
rain 'for the good of Australia' as Fazeley 
put it, but after sitting under a tent-fly on 
the banks of Murruin Creek on the first 
day, bodies as well as spirits were beginning 
to get a little chilly. 

Murruin Creek had been an exercise in 
concentration over slippery boulders and 
round several large pools shaded by casu- 
arinas. It was good to see the creek in such 
a healthy state with clear water flowing 
strongly. After the obstacle course and lunch 
came a substantial climb up Bindook Moun¬ 
tain. 

The first part was a steep haul. The stick 
I'd chosen to help propel me upwards broke, 
and 1 fell heavily on my face. Obviously I'd 
have to review my criteria for selecting sticks. 

We reached a saddle which overlooked a 
precipitous drop with shreds of mist float- 






ing by languidly, giving the scene a rather 
New Guinean look. After slight disorienta¬ 
tion we swung around to a north-east ridge 
for the second part of the climb through 
relatively open eucalypt forest to farmland 
where large grey 'roos ricocheted across the 
track. 

It was time to look for a camp as the 
drizzle intensified but we thought we'd bet¬ 
ter first introduce ourselves to the occu¬ 
pants of the house we were approaching. 
'What are you doing, walking around in 
this?', asked Mrs L when she came to the 
door. She generously offered us the use of 
the wooden cottage where her husband 
had first lived when establishing the farm. It 
was a boon. 

The next morning we were away by 8 am. 
In light drizzle we headed along the Ob- 
eron-Yerranderie road for an hour before 
taking a compass bearing and following a 
broad ridge towards our next goal, Mt Co¬ 
long. 

After two hours of fairly easy walking 
through tea-tree and banksias we were glad 
of a morning-tea break near a creek with a 
large rock platform. While lyre-birds warbled 


garrulously, obviously revelling in the moist 
conditions, honey-eaters tapped into bank- 
sia cones. Several superb blue wrens flitted 
about, eating on the wing. 

As we filled our water-bottles, we saw what 
looked like several Aboriginal sharpening 
grooves at the edge of a shallow pool. 

A well-defined, dry ridge with casuarinas 
finally led us up to Mt Colong's ramparts, a 
jumble of basalt rocks. We had a choice; set 
up camp on Mt Colong at 2.30 pm or push 
on to Colong Swamp. Early camp won the 
day. We pitched tents in a flat, clear spot not 
far from a small gully which provided us 
with water, a relief after the tales we'd 
heard of a previous, dry camp on top of Mt 
Colong in midsummer. 

Steady rain came and went. Drips were 
penetrating our japara tent even though 
Dave had reproofed it before the trip. He 
thought that the problem lay with the liquid 
hydrocarbon he'd used for proofing instead 
of wax, which is no longer available (unless 
you want to mess about with candles). 

Fire had swept over Mt Colong in De¬ 
cember 1997. On the top where we camped, 
regeneration gave the impression that the 


fire had occurred several years previously 
but the westerly slope where we descended 
the next day revealed the fire's tme impact; 
bare earth and black banksia skeletons 
which stabbed our clothes. 

We left Mt Colong in rain and took time 
to negotiate a cleft in the cliffline. It was a 
case of using rope for the packs and chim¬ 
neying down a narrow slot. The outside 
wall of the slot was topped with a large, 
loose wedge which needed very little body 
weight to make it tumble. 

We reached the Yerranderie fire track in 
heavy rain. Another decision faced us; a 
cave on the western side of the Axeheads 
or a bed at Yerranderie. 

There will always be the die-hard stoics 
in our midst but fortunately David R's casting 
vote ensured us the comforts of Yerranderie. 

Yerranderie is an old silver-mining town 
where the ore was extracted in the late 
1800s and early 1900s. The town received 
its final death blow when the Burragorang 
valley was flooded to form Warragamba Dam 
in the 1950s. The buildings fell into disrepair 
until Val Lheudie, an architect, bought 
Yerranderie and started restoring them. 



From Splendour Rock the views, vitere prime Blue Mountains, 
with cliffs, shadows and ranges folding away into the distance. 
Ti Willa Plateau and Mt Cloud ranker from Splendour Rock. 

All photos David Kelly / 





She came to the door and surveyed us as 
we stood dripping on the post office veran¬ 
dah. 'Wet weather and wimps!', said Spiro, 
a pseudo stoic, by way of explanation. Val 
and one of her managers, [ohn Hopwood, 
welcomed us in to a fire and a steaming pot 
of tea. 

Despite the fact that a team of council 
roadworkers was due that evening, bunk 
beds were available for us. The council 
workers arrived later, bringing in supplies 
for a month's stay, and the post office that 
once was became very lively. 

Spiro explained our mission to our fellow 
guests, defending the men's masculinity by 
saying, 'We're bushwalkers and we wear 
tights because they're ligM’ He received a 
rather bemused stare in reply. 


Spiro explained, 
'We're bushwalkers 
and we wear 
tights because 
they're UghtV 


At 8 am the next day we stepped into a 
new world of clear skies and glorious sun. 
Our destination was the Axeheads and a 
long day of two solid climbs lay ahead. At 
the Tonalli River, which was all in shade, we 
filled water-bottles and refuelled with choc¬ 
olate before climbing 500 metres up a steep, 
relentless slope which had been burnt. 

Finally, at 11 am, we sheltered under an 
overhang from a chilly blast to gaze across 
at Colong and Yerranderie to the south and 
at the Axeheads which were roughly level 
with us. 

Climbing up through Lacys Gap, we 
crossed the western corner of Lacys Table¬ 
land to a ridge which narrowed to a sand¬ 
stone knoll from which we had to find a 
route down. It was a tricky manoeuvre for 
those of us with short arms and legs but 
while we waited we could savour the sun 
and the views of wrinkled ridges and slopes 
with orange cliffs painting a horizon line to 
the south. This was the Blue Mountains at 
their best, all gnarled, craggy and ancient on 
a crisp autumn day. 

After passing the packs down with a 
rope, we used the same rope looped under 
our armpits while David R acted as an 
anchor and Craig and Wendy guided our 
foot- and hand placements. We sidled to a 
ridge instead of attempting the next sand¬ 
stone knoll which looked decidedly unpre¬ 
possessing. 

Then it was downhill to Bull Island Creek 
for a half-hour lunch. It was at this stage 
that I wished that Dave and I had included 
more chocolate in our rations; half a small 
Mars Bar each a day, even with the scrog- 
gin, didn't seem enough and I felt I needed 
a big sugar boost for the 440 metres to the 
top of the Axeheads. Christine decided 
she'd brought too much cheese and offered 
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US half a round of a wonderful havarti, 
which hit the spot with its luscious fattiness. 
We filled up drink bottles and wineskins, 
anticipating a dry camp on top of the Axe- 

After lunch we ground away up the 
steep slope where fire had demolished the 
scrub, giving us a clear but slippery climb. A 
few forlorn grass-trees stood as if keeping 
guard over the charcoal desolation. 

After a brief stop halfway, we covered 
the final scramble to the cliff-edge. A panor¬ 
ama of cliffs and ranges, their colours slid¬ 
ing imperceptibly through a play of orange, 
red and purple in the late afternoon sun, 
was our reward. 

Another reward was finding a gully with 
running water which saved us from a dry 
camp. We pitched tents among casuarinas, 
close to the cliff-edge where pinpricks of 
light gave Katoomba or Medlow Bath away. 

The next morning, lyre-birds sang from 
the depths of their world far below. We 
scrambled over the knolls and bumps that 
formed the Axehead vertebrae and had to 
watch our positions on the slopes with 


On six of our eight days, a climb faced us 
after lunch. The climb up to the Scotts Main 
Range was sharp but short-lived. Despite 
our three excellent navigators, we had one 
false start after leaving the road when we 
began following the wrong ridge down to 
the Kowmung River. 

The Kowmung was turbid and 
flowing swiftly. It was 4 pm and 
body and soul said it was time to 
stop. We camped at the confluence 
of Flower Carden Creek and the 
Kowmung. Level ground was scarce 
but the creek provided water that 
was more inviting than the Kow- 
mung's. 

Following the Kowmung the next 
day was a treat. The early morning 
light filtered through the casuarinas 
and water gums and the world was 
at peace, judging by the enormous 
burrows they had gouged in the 
rich-looking soil, the wombats were 
enjoying life too. 

'We have a lot of work to do 
today', said David R, emphasising 


It was good to get to Butchers Creek for lunch and to luxuriate in an hour of 
plunging feet into cold water and drinking tea. Butchers Creek below Tipsy Ridge. 


loose stones and rocks to avoid mishap. 
Toddy Point at the north end of the Axe¬ 
head Range gave us a rocky viewing plat¬ 
form and a moss-edged pool. 

Oh bliss just to sit and absorb the sun 
and the scenery. 

The northerly ridge we followed down to 
Butchers Creek was on the dry side of the 
Axeheads which had been scorched by the 
fires. We had to go carefully as we worked 
our way down the dusty slope, past burnt 
bushes and sticks. Memories of my broken 
ankle of 1997 were still fresh. One rubble- 
strewn gully we traversed was very unstable, 
causing Dave to lose his footing and dislodge 
a large boulder which slid alongside him, 
just missing his knuckles. It was good to get 
to Butchers Creek for lunch and to luxuri 
ate in an hour of plunging feet into cold 
water and drinking tea. 


the day's itinerary rather heavily. 1 wasn't 
looking forward to the 770 metre climb to 
Compagnonis Pass but it turned out to be a 
pleasant surprise—a steady climb through 
open forest, the vegetation becoming more 
dense towards the pass. 

And we were lucky. We found the pass 
almost straight away. We veered north-east 
at the base of the cliffline and came across 
metal pegs in a cleft in the rock. After much 
strenuous heaving and hauling of bodies 
and packs, we continued climbing until we 
came to a clearing. Lunch! 

Our lunch spot on Ti Willa Plateau was 
tranquil, sheltered and sunlit but a sly breeze 
nipped us into action before too long. We 
started wading through shoulder-high casu- 
arina and tea-tree. The combination of 
chilly wind and scratchy vegetation made 
me very thankful for my long pants. 
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David R was keen to spend the night on 
Ti Willa Plateau or in the One Hundred 
Man Cave but we couldn't find the latter 
despite a few forays into the scrub. No one 
had the particular map with the cave marked 
on it. As Dave said, there is a limit to the 


number of maps you can carry on a seven- 
to eight-day trip. He should know because 
he was carrying sbc of the original topo¬ 
graphic maps for the area. 

It was up and over Mt Cloudmaker and 
on to Dex Creek, following a well-defined 




This was the Blue Mountains at their 
best, all gnarled, craggy and ancient 
on a crisp autumn day. Yerranderie 
Peak and Bull Island Peak from 
Mt Remorseless. 


track through forest. The Dex Creek site 
was a damp, cold hollow which, combined 
with really low temperatures, gave us our 
coldest camp of the trip. Quite a few headed 
for bed early. For me, this is when 'the too 
heavy pack' beats the lighter pack. 1 was 
glad of all the clothing 1 had taken which 
included chlorofibre tights and a top, a 
beanie, gloves, and a thick, woollen shirt. As 
for a fly instead of a tent, perish the thought! 

We didn't need too much encourage¬ 
ment for an early start to the Coxs River by 
way of Strongleg Ridge the next day. Down 
we slithered towards the river, digging out a 
few prickly pear vagrants along the way. 
The cactoblastis moths might have to be 
called in again. 

An early lunch was welcome before we 
climbed Yellow Pup Ridge up a well-graded 
track which will soon lose its sinuous turns 
if the short cuts get too popular. 

An undulating ridge led us to the junction 
of the tracks to Splendour Rock and Carlons 
Farm. Another climb...fortunately, this one 
was steep and short with very spectacular 
views of the ranges looking coldly blue in 
the late-aftemoon light. From Splendour 
Rock and its small memorial plaque to 
walkers who died while fighting in the 
Second World War, the views were prime 
Blue Mountains, with cliffs, shadows and 
ranges folding away into the distance. 


Finding water for our camp on Mt Mer- 
rimerrigal was a priority. We finally came to 
a large, rocky flat with patches of pale-green 
lichen spiked with what looked like mini¬ 
ature, orange golf tees. Water seemed to 
consist of one shallow puddle which shrank 
rapidly as we assailed it with wineskins and 
mugs. Any frogs lurking in the nearby sponge 
like growth would find their reservoir sadly 
diminished. 

A triumphant shout from Christine that 
she'd found a larger puddle saved us (and the 
frogs) from a cheerless camp. We pitched our 
tents on a bed of soft casuarina needles on 
the edge of the Merrimerrigal rock platform. 

As we were toasting ourselves around 
the fire, we heard a crashing through the 
bushes. A disoriented wombat? A wild pig? 
No, Wayne, Wendy's partner, had abandoned 
work in Sydney and hightailed it to Carlons 



where he'd left his car two-and-a-half hours 
earlier. We were impressed with the way he'd 
managed to track us down and delighted 
with the booty he'd generously brought us; 
a cask of red wine, [atz and oysters, plus 
two packets of Tim Tams. This was the way 
to spend our last night in the bush. 

Sunday was fresh and clear. Spiro rose at 
6 am as he always did, to light the fire and 
make porridge and Turkish coffee. After 
breaking camp we edged along below a 
cliff-base, through a strip of rainforest, dodging 
skimpy waterfalls and clambering past tree 
ferns. 

Where the track branched to Narrow 
Neck and Carlons, the party split, half 
following Wayne to his car at Carlons and 
the rest of us carrying on to Katoomba by 
way of Narrow Neck and Taros Ladder. 1 
tried to ignore Wayne's words which were 
echoing in my ears: 'Geez, 1 hate that 
Narrow Neck fire track, it just goes on and 
on...geez, 1 hate that road.' 

It was an ideal day for walking. All in all 
the final stage to Katoomba wasn't too bad 
even if Taros Ladder, a series of widely spaced 
rungs in the rock, gave a very clear signal 
that I'd better head to the nearest gym and 
pump iron to strengthen those arm muscles. 

We experienced the Blue Mountains in all 
their moods, sensed their solitude, magnifi¬ 
cence and vulnerability and, for the most 
part, enjoyed pristine camp sites. We were 
lucky. Let's hope that management of the 
area gives it the protection it deserves. O 

Ttie best maps to use for this walk are the Burragorang 
1:100 000 Royal Australian Survey Corps sheet and the 
Katoomba 1:100 000 Division of National Mapping sheet. 
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Wild is now on-line. The 
new Wild Web site is 
regularly updated and 
information-based. You 
can see what's in the 
current issue and order 
subscriptions, back issues, 
popular track notes- and 
instruction booklets and 
other Wild products. 



The site also provides 
links direct to Web sites of 
useful outdoors products 
and services. 

All Wild Directories and 
Classifieds are on-line at 
the Wild Web site. At the 
same time that the 
magazine goes on sale, 
we update the Wild Web 
site to include each issue's 
Directories and 
Classifieds. 

Australia is a popular 
destination for overseas 
bushwalkers and anyone 
with an interest in 
wilderness adventure. The 
Wild Web site is the 
premier source of 
bushwalking and 
wilderness adventure 
information and gateway 
to Australasia's outdoors. 
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Fora catalogue featuring the complete range of Adventure Designs products please contact 
Adventure One in Australia on Telephone: (03) 9372 2555 Facsimile: (03) 9372 2473 
email: sales@adventureone.com.au and Adventure One(NZ) in New Zealand on 
Telephone: (03) 381 3400 Facsimile: (03) 381 3499 email sales@advenlureone.co.nz 
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VENTURELITE* INTO ADVENTURE 


Aspired by the rugged splendours 
of the Australian bush, Thomas Cook 
Adventure Clothing embodies the 
very spirit of adventure. 

Our interchangeable Micro Fibre 
Venturelite garments offer complete 
versatility. 

Effective for building your 
desired level of comfort. 

These garments can be worn on their 
own, or combine the lightweight 
water-resistant Micro Fibre shell with 
either the fleece-lined Micro Fibre 
padded vest or the fully reversible 
fleece-lined Micro Fibre jacket. 

Select the combination that 
suits your needs. 

Soft AND DURABLE • Comfortable 
Lightweight • Quick drying 

WiNDPROOF • Water RESISTANT 

Easy-care fabric • Crease resistant 

COMPACTABLE • BREATHABLE 


Thomas Cook Boot & Clothing Co. Pty Ltd. ACN No. 004 992 036 • The Australian Adventure Clothing Company. 

CoNTAQ Thomas Cook Boot & Clothing Co for your nearest stockist • phone 03 9894 1277 • www.thomascookclothing.com.au 
























You take the high road 

Stephen Curtain follows the Great Dividing Range between the Twins and 
Mt Murray in the Victorian Alps 


Walkers can experience the delights of a high ridge tra- 

verse coupled with spectacular, high, alpine camps when exploring the 
easternmost peaks of the Barry Mountains—a relatively unfrequented 
pocket of the Victorian Alps. A good two- or three-day walk is 
possible, visiting the Twins (1703 metres) and Mt Murray (1634 
metres). Both peaks straddle the crest of the Great Dividing Range— 
although they haven't the bulk or grandeur of nearby Mts Feathertop 
or Bogong, the Twins and Mt Murray are impressive and desirable 
summits. The views from these peaks are possibly some of the most 
extensive in the Victorian Alps. Inspecting the remote, upper reaches 
of the Wongungarra River valley en route adds to this walk's charm. 

When to go 

Summer has stable and warm weather conditions as well as a 
magnificent display of wild flowers; however, March flies and the 
prickle of humidity (on some days) may be too much for some 
walkers. Autumn is cooler but water may be scarce. For something a 
little different, this walk is best done in spring when the days are cool 
and make walking comfortable; water is usually plentiful then- 
lingering snowdrifts are an added bonus. (Should the need arise snow 
can be melted for water on a stove.) Photography is excellent at this 
time with clean and clear atmospheric conditions. The route described 
below is also an enticing but challenging ski tour or snowshoe trip in 
winter. 


Warnings/safety 

A cold snap (perhaps associated with snowfall) is still 
possible in spring so be adequately prepared—carry and 
wear warm, windproof and waterproof gear. If neces¬ 
sary, a sturdy three-season tent with guy ropes may be 
taken, provided your camp-site does not receive a 
battering from the wind. Otherwise, a four-season tent 
is the norm. For snow-melting purposes, remember to 
carry extra stove fuel. Melting snow can be laborious; 
however, it does allow you to camp up high on the 
summits of peaks without having to carry much water. 
Remember: if you bury your faeces, dig a deepish hole 
of, say, 15-20 centimetres. 


Maps 

The best topographic maps to use for this walk are the 
Dargo Plains-Cobungra and Howitt-Selwyn 1:50000 
Vicmap sheets. 

Access 

From Melbourne to the start of the walk is a five- to six-hour drive. 
From the Hume Freeway, travel by way of Oxley and Milawa on the 
'Snow Fields' road. Turn on to the Great Alpine Road before 
Myrtleford. Follow this road through Bright to Mt Hotham. After 30 
or 40 minutes' drive from Harrietville, park your car at the junction of 
the Great Alpine Road and the Dargo High Plains Road. If you reach 


Campsite with a view (on the Twins). The panorama 
includes Mt Buffalo in the background. Both photos 
Stephen Curtain 
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AT A GLANCE JK 

Grade 

Moderate-hard 

Length 

Two-three days 

Type 

Alpine ridge walking; high, 
exposed camp-sites; snow- 
gum forest 

Region 

Victorian Alps mK 

Best time Spring, early summer 


Special points 

Carry plenty of water if walk- 
:r, and carry and 
e. No fires. Be 
prepared for sudden changes 
in weather including cold 
snaps and possible snowfall 
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AlpineAire’ 

Naturally good food for the outdoor gourmet 


Since 1975 AlpineAire has 
been producing the finest 
outdoor foods, free of 
preservatives, MSG, artificial 
flavours or colours. As our 
reputation for quality and taste 
has grown, AlpineAire has 
fortified walkers, climbers and 
mountaineers in many of the 
world’s remote places. NEW 
Single Serves now available in 
four varieties. 

AlpineAire Main Courses- 
Single Serves NEW 
Mountain Chilli 
Leonardo da Fettuccini 
Wild Rice Pilaf with Almonds 
Santa Fe Black Beans & Rice 

AlpineAire Main Courses- 
Two Generous Serves 

Mountain Chilli 
Leonardo da Fettuccini 
Spaghetti in Mushroom Sauce 



Alpii^eAi] 


tlly Gooi food AHytime/Anyi 


Pasta Roma 

Cheese Nut Casserole 

Mushroom Pilaf with Vegetables 

Wild Rice Pilaf with Almonds 

Santa Fe Black Beans & Rice 

Shrimp Newburg 

Shrimp Alfredo 

Tuna with Noodles & Cheese 

Vegetable Mix 

Alpine Minestrone 

AlpineAire Breakfast & 
Desserts-Two Generous 
Serves 

Apple Almond Crisp 
Blueberry Floney Granola & Milk 
Apple Blueberry Fruit Cobbler 
Chocolate Cheesecake Crunch 

Available from all good 
outdoor shops. 

Distributed by 
Outdoor Agencies 

Ph: (02) 9438 2266 
Fax: (02) 9438 2520 
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tneinuNiate 
..xuns on 

Whether mowing through a lush rainforest or a barren salt pan, 
your engine neetJs water. If your tongue is hanging out and your 
skin a sheen of sweat, its your dashboard telling you to refuel. 
Ultimate Diredion is ri^t behind you. waiting for that ‘TilTer up.** 
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ULTIMATE* 

Ultimate Performance. 
Unlimited Potential 
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the Mt Hotham ski village, you have missed 
this junction. 

The walk 

From this road junction, a fire track (the Twins 
road) heads west and uphill. Follow it as it 
sidles the slopes of Mt St Bernard (1532 
metres) through a forest of slender snow gums. 
(On some of these trees you will see yellow, 
diamond-shaped track markers. These markers 
indicate the route of what used to be called 
the Alpine Walking Track but is now known 
as the Australian Alps Walking Track-a 700- 
odd kilometre tri-State link through Victoria, 
New South Wales and the Australian Capital 
Territory. Pale blue triangle markers also iden¬ 
tify the track.) Continue along the Twins 
road. About two kilometres further on you 
will reach a grassy saddle (GR 062026)—at 
this point, the AAWT leaves the Twins road. A 
little way into the bush you should see a walk¬ 
ing track as well as a small, wooden post cap¬ 
ped with an AAWT marker—this is the way to 
go but collect water first. To a good creek at 
CR 053027 it is another ten- or fifteen- 
minute walk along the Twins road. Be sure to 
collect enough water for tonight's dinner, 
tomorrow's breakfast and for some of tomor¬ 
row's walking. 



After returning to your pack in the grassy 
saddle, follow the AAWT as it heads steeply 
uphill. You may be surprised to know that lyre¬ 
birds can be heard in these parts, as high as 
1600 metres; once alarmed, their shrill is 
unmistakable. The ascent is steep but the track 
emerges quite suddenly from the trees and 
on to the exposed, eastern summit of the 
Twins. Walk along the ridge to the higher, 
western summit which features a trigono¬ 
metrical point-a good spot for lunch but 
watch out for the hordes of ants! In fact, 
lunch can be enjoyed anywhere along these 
grassy tops. 

Flowever, the surroundings can be tmly 
appreciated only from the western summit. 
It's a mesmerising view: Mt Howitt and the 
'teeth' of the Crosscut Saw on the far west¬ 
ern horizon; the lower but equally dramatic 


Viking and the Razor brood in the middle 
ground. To the north-west, Mt Buffalo's ram¬ 
parts dominate the scene; after recent rain or 
during the thawing of snow in spring, several 
ribbons of white—cascading water-can be 
seen flowing to the valley below. You may 
wish to carry compact binoculars for closer 
inspection. Further to the east, Mt Feathertop 
and, closer still, the developed, scarred 'back¬ 
side' of Mt Hotham are a strong contrast. 
Turn south and you won't be disappointed. 
Victoria's last unprotected wilderness-the 
rugged Wongungarra River valley—is only a 
few very steep kilometres away (see Folio in 
Wild no 71). It is hoped that the valley will be 
added to the Alpine National Park for pro¬ 
tection. At the time of writing, it was still un¬ 
protected, but hope is in 
sight—see Green Pages. 

Look slowly down the 
forested slopes to the hazy 
depths of the valley—major 
types of forests are quite easy 
to distinguish: from snow- 
gum woodland on the ridge- 
tops to majestic alpine ash 
lower down, then to mixed 
species that include manna- 
gum and peppermint lower 
down again. The Blue Rag 
Range rises steeply on the 
other side. Ignore the fire 
track that heads north from 
the western summit of the 
Twins. 

Tonight's camp is on top 
of the knoll (1646 metres) 
directly to the south-west. 

Only a saddle intervenes but 
it's a steep drop to reach it. 

Another wooden post cap¬ 
ped with an AAWT marker 
near the trigonometrical 
point indicates the way down. Be careful of 
loose rock underfoot during the descent. The 
saddle itself makes a pleasant, grassy camp¬ 
site and could be used as an alternative or in 
bad weather, especially in strong wind. The 
Twins road also reappears briefly here. Ignore 
it and continue up the other side of the 
saddle by way of the AAWT. Cresting the top 
of the knoll (1646 metres) near its northern 
side, note where the AAWT drops to the 
west from the knoll's rim (a reference point 
for tomorrow's walk). Your camp, however, 
is several minutes' walk to the south through 
the snow gums. Find a grassy glade (without 
the odd cow-pat) to pitch the tent for the 
night. Sunset can be enjoyed from the con¬ 
venient clearing on the southern edge of the 
knoll. 


route keep an eye out for track markers, too. 
The track ambles over numerous wooded 
knolls—ignore all tracks that leave the crest of 
the ridgetop. Be sure also to avoid whopper¬ 
sized patties or, more importantly, stray pads, 
courtesy of the local cattle. It's unlikely that 
you will encounter cattle in early spring.) 
Shortly after the saddle at GR 997002, you 
will reach a second saddle surrounded by 
large snow gums at GR 995000. Water is 
usually available south from this second 
saddle although you may have to descend 
some way. You may decide to melt snow for 
water in preference to dropping down from 
the saddle in search of it. If the weather looks 
ominous, camp can be made here or a short 
distance further on. However, if weather 


permits, try for another 'high' camp-this 
time on the summit of Mt Murray. Proceed 
to a fire track junction 300 metres further 
on. Take the (signposted) Mt Murray fire 
track southward-a steep, rocky haul upward. 
Attaining the top of the ridge just east of the 
summit, it's only a short stroll past a locked 
gate to the exposed summit itself The pan¬ 
orama is wonderful. Pitch on top. Otherwise, 
a pleasant, reasonably protected camp-site 
can be on the grassy glades a little way down 
the Blowfly Spur to the south-east. From the 
summit cairn you can trace the Wongungarra 
River as it heads south to join the Wonnan- 
gatta River. Across on the horizon to the 
south-west, Mt Kent rises as a pyramid; the 
tilted beds of Snowy Bluff can be seen in the 
middle ground. 



Mist rolls slowly through the trees after torrential 
rain. Sheltering in the saddle between the Twins 
and a 1646 metre knoll. 


Day two 

Return to the northern edge of the knoll, 
noting where the AAWT descends westward. 
At this point (assuming that views are not 
obscured by white-out or early morning 
mist) Mt Murray (tonight's camp) can be 
seen immediately to the south-west. Walk 
about six kilometres west from here, remain¬ 
ing on the ridgetop at all times, until you 
reach a grassy saddle at GR 997002. (En 


Day three 

After rising early and taking some time to thaw 
in the warmth of first light (or is that positive 
thinking?), allow yourself plenty of time for 
the return journey to the car following the 
route described thus far, but in reverse. 

Stephen Curtain is an avid bushwalker. Telemarker and 
part-time gear freak. Earlier this year he completed three 
years with Wild before enjoying a Himalayan trek/climb/ski 
trip bonanza. He lives in Melbourne. 
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You agonised and debated with yourself 
long before you bought your boots. 
Would they keep your feet dry? Would 
they be comfortaole? Would they give 
you blisters? All that heartache and then 
you just grab whatever socks are lurking 
under your bed! 

Performance boots work best when 
teamed with equally well designed socks. 
The Wigwam Ultimax is the most 
technical sock your 'smalls' drawer will 
ever see. 


Available at leading outdoor & sport shops. 
Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd. 
Phone (02) 9438 2266, Fax (02) 9438 2520 
E-mail outag@outdooragencie5.com.au 


"Y" Heel Pocket 

anatomically designed to correctly fit 
your heel. This better fit provides 
comfort and helps keep sock in place 


"Moisture Control System" 

an exact fibre blend pulls moisture from the 
bottom and channelled to the top to evaporate. 
Feet stay dry, eliminating the blistering that 
Turned Welt Tops moisture and friction can cause, 

for a non binding smoother 
fit at the top of the leg. 


Ribbed Leg 

keeps the sock in 


Terry Cushioning 

in both the leg and Instep for 
warmth and for protection 
from laces 


allows the fabric to 
the top of the foot 


Elasticized Arch Panels 

provides comfort and a snug fit while 
enhancing circulation to stop f 

"Thin Technology" Cushioned Sole 

ultra-dense sole construction allows for maximum 
cushioning and absorption of impact shock, yet it 
does so without the bulk that often causes friction or 
Interferes with the performance of technical footwear 
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SUUNTO 


NIKWAX 

WATERPROOFING 



WHY I WATERPROOF MY 
WALKING BOOTS WITH A 
WATER-BASED WAX 
THE PROBLEM 

If my boots get wet when I’m out on an 
overnight trip, there% no way I can re-proof 
them with a conventional solvent based wax 
proofing until the leather has dried out 
Oil and water just don’t mix! 



THE SOLUTION 


With Aqueous Nikwax waterproofing, a 
water-based wax, I just apply the proofing to 
the wet areas and its sucked into the leather, 
coating the fibres with a tough, 
flexible waterproofing that prevents any 
more water being absorbed. 

Nikwax have developed a unique range of 
Water-based waterproofing for footwear. 
Aqueous Nikwax, Fabric and Leather 
proofing, Nubuck <fi Suede proofing and 
Nikwax Liquid Conditioner for Leather. 

All are ideal for footwear with breathable 
waterproof membranes and can be applied 
to Wet or Dry footwear. 

For a Nikwax 
waterproofing guide 
contact 

OUTDOOR SURVIVAL 

6 Dunn Crescent, 

Dandenong, Vic.3175 
Tel.03 9793 4288 
Fax03 97 94 0750 

Email, info@3utdoorsurvival.com,au 
Internet www.outdoorsurvival,com.au 

mmx 

LEAD BY INNOVATION 


** Wha«*s your 
sear worth?** 



' D locks backjHick to fixed objects 
□ 100% slashproof □ complete security 

□ secure daypock, sleeping bag, hiking boots etc 

□ protects gear in airport, bus & train transit 

Complete protection for less 
than the cost of a pair of 
jeans. 



The emphasis is on comfort, versatility 
and mobility. TATONKA has unified 
suitcase and rucksack into a new form of 
travel pack, designed to accommodate 
the rigorous needs of today’s world 
adventures. Skillfully crafted in rugged 
cordura, travel packs features include 
removable day pack 
internal compartments and 
hide away side pockets. 

BIG TIMBER - 



For 0 tree colour catalogue contact: 
Outdoor Survival Australia Pty Ltd 


PH:(03) 9793 4288 
FAX:(03) 9794 0750 

Internet:: www.outdoorsurvival.com.au 
email; info@outdoorsurvival.com.au 


Accurate in all 
zones of the world 



you 

can depend on 


The new M-3G Global Compass 

The latest in compass technology. 
The M-3G Global is the finest 
compass ever made to work 
accurately in all zones of the world. 
Until now, five different compasses 
have been required to produce 
accurate readings world wide. The 
M-3G is equipped with both 
millimeter & inch scales, luminous 
bezel, declination adjustment & 
built in clinometer. Comes with a 
limited lifetime warranty. 

Made in Finland 
Balanced for all hemispheres 

Also Available MC-1 Global 
GPS Plotter 

For more information, contact 
Outdoor Survival Australia Pty Ltd 
Tel: (03) 9793 4288 Fax: (03) 9794 0750 
email: info@outdoorsurvival.com.au 
Internet: www.outdoorsurvival.com.au 
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How I tove to be beside the 

Simon Kleinig takes you on a walk at the tip of South Australia's Fleurieu Peninsula 


Two HOURS' DRIVE SOUTH OF ADELAIDE 

and at the very tip of the Fleurieu Peninsula 
overlooking Kangaroo Island, the 4500 
hectare Deep Creek Conservation Park is a 
unique walking destination. For more than 
50 years—long before its recently acquired 
park status—this area has been sought out 
by bushwalkers. Apart from a magnificent 
stand of ancient stringybark, natural vegeta¬ 
tion falls short of pristine wilderness follow¬ 
ing modification by fire and other attempts 
to clear the land. Nevertheless, Deep Creek 
remains an important refuge for flora and 
fauna, some species occurring only here 
and on Kangaroo Island. Between 1980 
and 1991 the park suffered badly from 
bushfires resulting from indiscriminate and 
careless camping. Due to a policy of regu¬ 
lated camping by park management the 
area has recently been spared the destruct¬ 
ive effects of bushfires. Originally referred 
to as the 'back country', the park was created 
from land purchases made by the South 
Australian Government in 1965 and added 
to in subsequent years, often through con¬ 
troversial land acquisition or as grazing 
leases expired. 

The park encloses a series of densely 
vegetated ridges and spurs, dissected by a 
number of southerly flowing streams. These 
spurs are the southern appendage of the Mt 
Lofty Ranges. Here, at Deep Creek, they 
plunge steeply into the waters of Backstairs 
Passage, to reappear 15 kilometres distant in 
the form of Kangaroo Island. Views from the 
park are wonderful. Out to sea, schools of 
dolphins can sometimes be seen. Sightings of 
the migratory southern right whale tend to 
be more confined to waters east of the park. 

The area is rich in European and Aboriginal 
history. Matthew Flinders and Nicolas Bau- 
din explored and named the coastline, cul¬ 
minating in their historic meeting at En¬ 
counter Bay where they held 'friendly 
conference'. Unlike other States, SA was 
spared a convict and bushranging past. 
However, a chink in its armour of law and 
order is revealed when it becomes known 
that, before official settlement, groups of 
lawless sealers and escaped convicts op¬ 
erated off Kangaroo Island and sometimes 
crossed to the mainland to abduct Abori¬ 
ginal women. On one such occasion a wo¬ 
man who longed to return to her people 
swam the dangerous waters of Backstairs 
Passage with her young daughter and came 
ashore at Blowhole Beach. Both later died 
from exhaustion. Local names remind us of 
the incident; Marrano (my sister) Creek 
and Naiko (mother) Inlet. 

The region was occupied by two Abori¬ 
ginal tribes, the Kauma and the Ramindjeri, 
with Tunkalilla Beach serving as a tribal boun¬ 


dary. Dreamtime legend is strong in the 
area. The story of Ngurunderi, a dreamtime 
hero, relates to the formation of Backstairs 
Passage and Kangaroo Island and features 
prominently in local physical features such 
as Blowhole Creek (Tjirbuk) and the Pages 
(Metalong). 

When to go 

The preferred walking season is during the 
cooler months. It is possible to walk in sum¬ 
mer but you'll need to carry plenty of 
water. Camping grounds have reliable water- 
supplies in all seasons, except Eagle Water- 
hole during summer. Compact binoculars 
are a handy inclusion in your gear. Be aware 
that fuel stoves are banned from 1 Novem¬ 
ber to 31 April, so if you are planning a trip 
during this time, be prepared to eat cold 
food. TTie park is very popular during holi¬ 
day periods; if you like to walk with some 
degree of solitude, plan to take your trip 
outside these times. 


■r/iii'. 


GLANCE 


Grade 

Moderately tough for 


an 'easy' walk 

Length 

Three days 

Type 

Rugged coastal scenery 

Region 

Central coast SA 

Best time Autumn to spring 

Special points 


Maritime aspect. Camp at 
approved camp sites only. 
Camping permits are 
required 


Safety 



This coastal region can have rapid changes 
of weather including coastal mists and low 
cloud and walkers should go prepared 
accordingly. Walks are strictly confined to 
established tracks. Despite passing through 
some very rough country, walking tracks 
are well graded and maintained. At sea 
level this coastline is exposed to big swells 
coming in off the Southern Ocean. 

Maps 

The region is covered by two SA Depart¬ 
ment for Environment, Heritage & Abori¬ 
ginal Affairs sheets: Cape Jervis and Torrens 
Vale, in both 1:25 000 and 1:50 000 scales. 
A more compact alternative is The Heysen 


Trail sheet no 8 (Cape )ervis to Newland 
Hill) in 1:50 000, which also shows desig¬ 
nated park camp sites and contains brief 

Further reading 

Specific published information on the park 
is rather difficult to find. Park headquarters 
at Stringybark camping ground has a useful 
brochure which includes a good map, track 
notes and safety hints. 

Access 

From Adelaide follow the Main South Road 
through Myponga, Yankalilla and Norman- 
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Track Notes-Easier Walking 


seaside 



ville towards Cape |ervis. This is one of the 
prettiest drives in SA, passing below the 
rounded spurs of the Mt Lofty Ranges, 
interesting coastal scenery and rich, rolling 
farmland. The turn-off to the park is at 
Delamere; then follow signs to park head¬ 
quarters to register your trip. To reach the 
start of the walk, drive west along Three 
Bridges Road, turning south on to Tent 
Rock Road. At the next junction, veer right 
along the road to Blowhole Beach for 700 
metres. Turn left into a parking area just 
past Goondooloo Cottage, signposted for 
the Aaron Creek Trail. 


The walk 

The track follows a ridgetop for 700 metres 
to a turn-off for Aaron Creek Trail. The creek 
is named after Aaron Bennett, who took up 
the original grazing lease here in the late 
1850s. It is common to find western grey 
kangaroos grazing in this area. Follow track 
markers down into the headwaters of the 
creek through stands of stately gums, 
wattles and grass-trees. Aaron Creek is a 
babbling stream during winter and the track 
crosses it many times over the next 2.8 
kilometres. In summer, when reduced to a 


steady trickle, it becomes a cool and shady 
retreat from the surrounding, dry bushland. 

The creek and its banks are overgrown 
with a perennially green mixture of ferns, 
mosses, bulrushes and the introduced arum 
lily, all growing in healthy profusion beneath 
sturdy gums. After two kilometres the 
gorge becomes progressively steeper and is 
frequently overlooked by rocky outcrops. 
The creek tumbles over a rock-face at two 
points, known locally as the Cascades. The 
track joins the Heysen Trail and climbs east 
along a fire access track for one kilometre 
to Esglc Watorholc camping ground. 
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Increased Comfort 

Full Leather Padded Ankle. 


Comfort & Protection 

fellows style, full leather padded 
^ngue. 


Famous Vibram Sole 

Higtggifr Internationally renowned for 
their strej^gth, grip and shock 
absorbiijg qualities. 


Comfort 
8c Durability 

Leather & Cambrelle. 
inner linings. 


Torsional Rigidity 
& Strength 

Embedded steel shank & 
speffially designed insole. 


Support 
& Comfort 

Contoured, 
high quality, 
Cambrelle/ 
ELON footbed. 


Special HeEl 
Area Design 

Increased Heel 
grip and comfort. 


Long Lasting 
“D” Rings & Hooks 

Made from brass and cop^l 
rust proof 


PRACTICAL, Comfortable. 
Easy Maintenance 

Full leather upp'ei^f 


Rosn Bools 


WORKHARD-PlA/nm 

fttissitoei Pty. Ltd. liO Burhridgc Rd., Hilton Soutli Aitstralia 5053 


This is a pleasant, sheltered camp site set 
among shady gums which frequently come 
alive with the brilliant red plumage of flocks 
of Adelaide rosellas. It is recommended for 
your first night. 

If you have time, a side-trip to the mouth 
of Aaron Creek is worth while. To begin this 
six kilometre return walk, retrace your steps 
to the Aaron Creek Trail. The creek continues 
south through natural bushland in a cool, 
shady valley. The track climbs on to a high 
shoulder dotted with grass-trees, she-oaks 
and kangaroo thorn. The coast now comes 
into dramatic view as you descend steeply 
to a small, stony beach. Cape Willoughby is 
directly visible across Backstairs Passage; 
back up the valley of Aaron Creek several 
small waterfalls near the coast can be seen 
from the beach after good rains. 

Day two 

Continue climbing east along the Heysen 
Trail to a saddle which gives broad views 
back to Cobbler Hill and the coast. The way 
now turns south and follows a ridge with 
wonderful views of Kangaroo Island, seem¬ 
ingly only a stone's throw away across the 
waters of Backstairs Passage. Further east lie 
the intriguing, wave-swept Pages, two small, 
low islands which are the home of a large 
sea lion population. 


Beyond lies a truly magnificent panorama. 
Far below. Deep Creek winds round a series 
of interlocking spurs, all densely vegetated and 
overlooked by clifflines and rocky outcrops. 
The creek itself is hidden from view by thick 
bush and tall gums which also define its 
course to the sea. In the distance lies the blue 
expanse of Backstairs Passage. Descending 
into the gorge is a steep undertaking although 
recent track work has considerably im¬ 


spectacular views out across the Southern 
Ocean, as far east as Newland Head. 

If time and energy permit, you may want 
to take a return side-trip to Boat Harbor 
Beach. Again, you descend to this stony, 
shingle beach through a mixture of native 
bushland and dense heath. There are good 
coastal views, especially down to the four 
kilometres of white sand at Tunkalilla Beach 
(Ramindjeri Aboriginal for 'evil smells'—a 



Pausing to admire Deep Creek winding through the sand bars at Deep Creek Cove. 



After one kilometre the track turns east 
along a narrow corridor cut through impen¬ 
etrable coastal heath. A slanting track de¬ 
scends to Tent Rock Creek. This is one of 
two spectacularly deep gorges in the park, 
the other being the valley of Deep Creek 
itself Ignore false leads at the bottom and 
follow track markers downstream, past 
several rock pools. The track climbs steeply 
up the other side through thick scrub to a 
ridgetop, then to a fence-line defining the 
park's northern boundary. Follow this through 
stands of grass-trees with grazing property 
on your left. An easy climb leads to Tent 
Rock Road. Trig camping ground is 800 
metres south in a sheltered location. 

Continue to follow the Heysen Trail 
along the Waterfall Track. You now descend 
through a forest of stringybark, tea-tree and 
kangaroo thorn, weaving round grass-trees 
until you reach a fire access track and a 
signpost 'waterfall 800 m'. 


proved conditions. About halfway down 
the waterfall can be clearly seen. Deep 
Creek, like other major creeks in the park, 
is spring-fed and the waterfall flows all year. 
However, during the dry season the water 
acquires a high mineral content so it is best 
to obtain fresh water from camp sites. A 
pleasant rock pool is at the base of the falls, 
making this a good spot for lunch. 

The climb out of Deep Creek is steep and 
rocky. Finally, you reach a long ridge and 
for the next three kilometres the route 
passes through a varied range of vegetation 
including low she-oak, banksia and kangaroo 
thorn. The appearance of a rough track as 
you emerge on to cleared land indicates 
your arrival at Tapanappa Lookout. Follow 
the track round a long ridge for one 
kilometre to Tapanappa camping ground, 
your suggested camp site for the second 
night. Here is considerable evidence of 
previous pastoral activity and there are 


possible early reference to the decaying 
carcasses of beached whales). As this is a 
four-hour return walk of six kilometres, you 
may prefer to get an early start and include 
this walk in your next day. 

Day three 

Retrace your steps to Tapanappa Look¬ 
out and take a rough track leading steeply 
to the coast. A footpath winds round the 
top of high cliffs with dramatic views of the 
rocky coast below. Descend to a small 
creek and climb steeply through kangaroo 
thorn to a high vantage point overlooking 
Deep Creek Cove. A very steep descent 
over rocky terrain follows, with the ribbon 
of Deep Creek winding through sand bars 
far below. This is a good place for a rest, 
either on the shingle beach or on the 
sheltered, sandy flats beside the creek. 

Pick up the track again on the opposite 
bank of Deep Creek and continue up a 
long ridge through dense heath. A three 
kilometre walk leads back to Trig camping 
ground. There is an excellent view below to 
Deep Creek and to rocky outcrops on the 
other side of the valley. From Trig camping 
ground, retrace your entry route or follow 
Tent Rock Road back to Goondooloo Cot¬ 
tage. 

For those seeking further multiday walks 
in the area, the 60 kilometre section of the 
Heysen Trail from Cape jervis to Newland 
Head is highly recommended. O 

Simon Kleinig lives in Adelaide at the foot of the Mt Lofty 
Ranges. He has enjoyed this luxury since teenage years, 
often seeking the refuge of the ranges to escape the 
daily grind of city life. He has walked extensively through¬ 
out SA. 
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Creative Techndogies 
Worldwide 


Gore-Tex* Fabric: 

• 100% Waterproof 

• Windproof 

• Very breathable 

• Durable 


for stockists info. Free phone -1 800 226 703 (Aust) 

or 0 800 107 107 (NZ), or find us on the net at: www.gorefabrics.com 



part of the Integrated Gore Fabric System 













Gear Survey 


Waterproof jackets 
for bushwalking 

Roger Coffin dresses for success in the wet 


The previous iacket survey (in Wild 

no 60) covered ten brands, and most used 
three-layer Gore-Tex. This survey includes 
15 brands and many now use lighter, softer 
and cheaper fabrics—alternatives to Gore- 
Tex. Are these other materials really 
suitable? W L Gore and Associates claims 
leadership in waterproofness and breath- 
ability. (Tore-Tex may have the highest 
water pressure rating, but all the fabrics in 
this survey are effectively waterproof—at 
least until you damage them. And all were 
seam sealed, of course. Gore Tex also ap 
pears to be the leader in breathability, but 
every manufacturer uses a slightly different 
test, so comparisons are pointless. 1 think 
that breathability has been oversold: 1 can 
get wet from sweating in a Gore-Tex jacket 
in summer, and 1 have never stayed com¬ 
pletely dry in heavy rain, in any type of 
iacket, because the water gets in at the 
wrists, waist and neck. So don't put too 
much weight on those ratings. 

On the other hand, wet fabric is heavy 
and doesn't breathe, so a durable water 
repellent' coating is essential, and all jackets 
tested have this. But the quality and dur¬ 
ability of the DWR coating matters enor¬ 
mously, and varies between manufacturers. 
We couldn't test this but see Wild no 69 for 
more information about it and how to 
maintain and revive the coating on your 


Points to watch 

Length 

For bushwalkers, mid-thigh at least for the 
hem; knuckles at least for the arms, and 
check with your arms raised straight up as 
well. 

Wrists 

Can you do up the cuff to stop water 
getting in? We found much variation here. 

Hood 

Check the hood with a pack on: Does it 
drag on your head; seal around your face and 
mouth comfortably; pull down over your 
eyes and knock your glasses off? Integral 
hoods are generally better than fold-away 
hoods although cross-over flaps at the front 
help the latter. A peak out front is desirable. 



Daggy but dry in an improvised 
jacket, Rob Hynes models the el 
cheapo version. David Noble 


winter, without noticeable wear. That 
is the lightest jacket in this survey, 
yet it hasn't worn out. I will be 
wearing it for four to five weeks on 
the Alpine Way from Walhalla to 
Ganberra, with every confidence that it 
will serve me as well as a three-layer Gore 
Tex jacket of three to four times the 
weight and five to six times the price. 

If a jacket weighs half as much and 
costs half as much, I don't care if it 
lasts only half as long. That's still 
several years, of course. Ifs the 
same cost on a yearly basis but 
my pack is so much lighter. You 
can damage the waterproof 
layer or membrane of any 
fabric in thorny or spiky scrub, 
so heavy material does not 
necessarily help anyhow. On 
the other hand, the Gore-Tex 
models are always made to the 
highest standards. Unfortunately, 


The 'Points to watch' box shows a num¬ 
ber of features you should look for in a 
jacket. My pet hobby-horse is light weight: 
why carry heavy gear when lighter gear is 
available? Some say the lighter fabrics don't 
last as long as the heavier ones, but my 
experience is that even the lightest fabrics 
last a long time if you look after them. I 
have been using a Peter Storm 120 jacket 
for several years now, in summer and 


Front zip 


Can you do up the front zip and storm flap 
quickly in bad weather, with ski gloves on? 
Is there a reasonable storm baffle over the 
zip to keep water out? Press-studs on the 
baffle are more versatile than Velcro: you 
can do just them up to allow for more 
ventilation. 

Praw-cords 

Can you tighten the waist- and hood draw- 
cords easily? Some cords are foolishly 
hidden inside the jacket making adjustment 
very difficult in bad weather. 

Pockets 


How many pockets do you need? Make 
sure that they are clear of the hip-belt. 
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Waterproof jackets for bushwalking continued 



Adventure Designs 

Australian company Adventure Designs 
handles its own mid-range AD label and 
the up-market One Planet. All models have 
good hoods; the OP models have strong 
zips. See the Cat & Dog. 

Kathmandu 

New Zealand company with strong, heavy 
models for walkers and climbers, and 
lighter ones for travellers. 

Mountain Designs 

Major Australian gear company with 
designs favouring colour and style. Jackets 
are well designed but often include too 
many features which add to their weight. 
See the Cirrus. 

Paddy Pallin 

Original Australian bushwalking gear 
company which still sets the standard for 
simple, lightweight, full-length Gore-Tex 
bushwalking jackets. 

Patagonia 

Large US company with innovative fabrics 
claimed to match Gore-Tex, especially 
under wet conditions. See the Torrentshell 
and its DWR coating. 

Peter Storm 


'medium' but improving. See the simple 
120 jacket and matching 122 trousers (140 
grams, $42.50). 


Imported by the Intertrek shops; overseas 
styling. 

Superior 

Newcomer to the higher end of the market 
(having been at the lower end for years). 


Smaller Australian gear manufacturer with 
a range of solid products. 

Textile House 

Newcomer to the market with two brands 
and many colours. The cheaper Rainbird 
brand has fold-away hoods with good cross¬ 
over flaps. The mid-market Gondwana brand 
has a polyurethane/ceramic coating (aka 
'Triple Point Ceramic'); generous hood 
designs. 

Wilderness Equipment 

West Australian company well known for 
rugged bushwalking gear. 


Wilderness Wear 


waterproofness in the survey table! Editor] 

The 'Value' column is a personal judgment, 
and your ideas may differ. Key factors for 
me were cost, weight, comfort, hood fit and 
arm length although all the other columns 
counted. If you do different sorts of walks 
from me, your needs are going to differ. 
Some low-scoring jackets would do well for 
mountaineering and skiing. But the dearest 
and heaviest jacket is not necessarily the best. 

A final thought: a jacket comes only part 
of the way down your legs, so in rain your 
legs are going to get wet and cold. This can 
be dangerous. Several companies make 
lightweight waterproof trousers: in bad 
weather in the mountains these can be a 
life-saver. Mine weigh 140 grams (light!) 
and they have survived years of ski-touring 
and walking. Consider getting a pair. 

Note that a small number of manufac¬ 
turers were unable to participate in the sur¬ 
vey. O 

Roger Caffin thanks members of his walking club for 
aaing as field-test guinea pigs during this survey. Their 
tolerance was appreciated. 

A consulting research scientist, Roger Caffin has bush- 
walked for most of his life. He walks and canyons in the 
Blue Mountains during summer, walks there and In the 
Australian Alps in spring and autumn, and spends winter 
trying to find enough snow to go ski-touring. He lives on 
the outskirts of Sydney. 

This survey was refereed by John Chapman. 
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Open Spaces Photography 



115 Canterbury Road Heathmont 3135 Phone: (03) 9720 4647 
email: ajays@smart.net.au 


(03)9818 1544 
email: emc@smart.net.au 


true Nordic adventure 


with top gear from 
Ajays and EMC 


Ajays and EMC offer 
Melbourne's best range 
of skis, poles, boots, 
bindings, and clothing 
all kinds of 
Nordic skiing. 

We are the specialists, 
and our staff are highly 
experienced in boot 
fitting and ski selection. 


We stock all leading brands 
including Atomic, Fischer, 
, Karhu, Madshus and K2, 
the ski that rated no. I 
on independent 
European ski tests. 

We provide full workshop 
service for base tuning 
and race waxing and 
stock an extensive 
range of Nordic waxes. 


Call and book for our 
popular Telemark 
Instruction Week, 
Aug at 
Mount Hotham. 


SNOW COUNTRY SPORTS 













Gear Survey 


Ski-touon^^ 
and i V boots 

Glenn van der Kniiff mlggks his toes into this year's models 


Much has been said in previous Wild 

cross-country (XC) ski boot surveys (see Wild 
nos 57 and 65), not only about the pros and 
cons of plastic boots and leather boots, but 
also about the major transformation in XC 
ski boots over the last ten or fifteen years. 
These changes have been due to the in¬ 
creasing popularity of back-country skiing 
and the resurgence of the Telemark turn since 
the late 1970s. No longer is XC skiing the 
realm of the winter bushwalker or 'skinny 
skier'; the term 'free-heel skier' probably 
better describes the now larger range of XC 
ski enthusiast, from the traditional tourer to 
XC racer, back-country adventurer and lift- 
serviced skier. 

This survey covers XC ski boots suitable 
for ski-touring and cross-country downhill 
(XCD) skiing, and does not include boots 
for XC racing or very light touring. While 
there are many more boots available than 
those listed here, constraints of space have 
limited Wild to giving a general overview of 
what is available; this table should be a 


good start if you're in the market this winter 
for a heavier touring boot with some XCD 
skiing capabilities. 

Sole material 

A boot's sole material will affect the tor¬ 
sional stiffness of the boot. Depending on 
the intended use, a stiffer sole is better 
suited to heavy touring and XCD skiing. A 
less stiff sole is better for general touring 
(weekends or longer) where XCD skiing is 
not a major activity. 

Upper material 

Boots that use plastic for their upper mater¬ 
ial are generally stiffer than their leather 
counterparts, and are more suited to heavy 
touring and XCD skiing. Some boots now 
use a combination of plastic and leather; 
these are usually a good compromise if you 
want both reasonable touring and XCD 
skiing capabilities. 


Height and closure system 

The height of each boot is generally meas¬ 
ured vertically from the base of the heel to 
the highest point on the cuff. The height 
may also influence the type of closure 
system, with the higher cuffed boots relying 
on buckles and power-straps, and the lower 
cut boots (for general touring) relying more 
on laces. Many boots combine two types of 
closure system. 

Binding system 

The method of attaching the boot to the ski 
is the binding system. Traditionally (and for 
XCD skiing), a three-pin 75 millimetre bind¬ 
ing (sometimes used in conjunction with a 
cable binding) has been used, but the re¬ 
cently developed Nordic Back Country 
(NBC) binding is becoming popular on the 
lighter general touring boots. (For more on 
this relatively arcane subject, see Outdoor 
Skills.) 



Don't forget your ski boots! 
Peter Campbell cooling off 
(or showing off?), Mt Kosciuszko 
area, New South Wales. 

Michael Hampton 











HEYSEN TRAIl 

WALKING HOLIDAYS 

• Wilpena Walk - 4 days 

• Gammon Ranges - the rugged end 
- 7 days 

• Flinders along the Heysen Trail - 
farm stay - 7 days 

ECDTREK: BOGONG JACK ADVENTURES 

PO Box 4, Kangarilla, SA 5157 
Ph (08) 8383 7198 Fax (08) 8383 7377 


Sikkim 

Darjeeling Trek 



TLTrel<l 


king iompany 
Phone for Catalogue 
. 1800 656 314 

Bi' wyw.trekking.cc 




Tasmanian ExpeJitions 


Enjoy an adventurous holiday combining 
fine food and stunning scenery 


' Freycinet or Cradle Walk 
Cabin-based day walks 

3 days 

< Cradle & Walls of Jerusalem 

6 days 

• Cradle Mountain Trek 

8 days 

• South Coast Track 

Trekking and camping 

9 days 

' Heritage Cycle 

Bed & breakfast accommodation 

6 days 

> Cycle Walk & Raft 

7 days 


From $430 per person 

For free brochure showing full program 

FREECALL1800 030 230 

Web: htfp;//www.tassie.net.au/tas_ex/ 




Stow 1 

Darts are all blessed with a wealth of useful i[|i 

pockets. So many you may never need 
mmrnage to the bottom again! Perfea for ' 
stowing your compass, caloilator or purse. 

Rve sizes: 25 to 45 litres v; 


Grow 

Need more room to fit in the kids’ stuffed . ■ 
wombat or that big fat fruit cake? Let the 
Bullfrog’s unique expansion gusset grow .'v.-. 

in size to squeeze all your neccessitics in. ^ -' ■ ■ ■. 

Two sizes: 40 to 50 litres 


Flow 


Just as opening a window allows fresh air 
in, a Fremlow creates a window for the 
flow of air between your back and the pack. 
A comfortable carry, no sweat. 

Four sizes: 23 to 43 litres 


II 


Maybe it’s carting a carved giraffe around a Malawi bazaar or bringirg 
the bread’n’milk feck from the comer shop. Maybe it’s holding your 
skins and salami sandwiches as you swoop on bended knee down another 
snow filled gully or transporting fins and facemask out to the reef. 

No matter what you carry you can benefit from our experience. When 
you’ve been making packs for 30 years you learn a thing or three. 


Available at leadiriB outdexx stores. , - ^ 

Ccintact for a tecmical brochure j j » 

berghaus i 

E-mail: out<g@outdooragencies.comau 
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Ski-touring and XCD boots 
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he complete range of Adventure 
Designs tents has all the features 


Designed for the range of harsh conditions 
encountered across Australia and New 
Zealand, Adventure Designs tents are 
bursting with features designed to keep you 
warm, dry and very firmly on the ground. 
Whatever conditions you may encounter. 
Adventure Designs tents have what it takes 
to meet the challenge. You’ll never have to 
go home if you don’t want to. 


Low cut fly sheets made from UV resistant 
Rip-Stop Polyester for total weather protection. 
Airflo System ventilation on fly sheets and inner 
doors for maximum comfort in all conditions. 


' Bath Tub floors made from tough Waterloo 
TEN-K nylon fabric. 

' Hot Tape Sealed fly and floor seams. 

' The Double Back system for a fast secure fit. 




: (03) 9372 2555 Fax: (03) 9372 2473 


Because 

mother 


One Planet Cascade- , . 

The Cascade jacket provides everything you could ever want in an extreme weather jacket 
From the internal chest map pocket under the double storm flaps and the articulated arms 
to handwarmer and cargo pockets for maximum storage and convenience. Engineered to 
fit means the One Planet Cascade gives you total protection, without the weight of a suit 
of armour. Face the wildest weather with attitude. 


ONE PLANET 


YOU COULD GO HOME... 
BUT IT'S NICE TO KNOW 
YOU don't have TO. 
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Visit SILVA on the web: 
http ://www. si Iva. se 


When a compass is built to the 
highest standards of accuracy, 
not deliberately down to a low 
price. 


When it’s the only compass in the 
world that uses the finest 
Swedish steel in its sensitive mag¬ 
netic needle. 


When it’s filled with a unique 
non-yellowing anti-static liquid 
that resists bubble formation. 


When it’s tested to operate in 
temperatures from -40C to +50C. 


When it’s specially counterbal¬ 
anced to account for the magnet¬ 
ic dip forces found in Australia. 


When it’s the only compass that’s 
shockproof, waterproof to 
10,000 metre depths and comes 
with a 6 year warranty backed by 
an Australian after sales service 
base. 


That’s when it is a SILVA compass 
and you can be sure there is no 
better, tougher or more accurate 
compass you can buyl 


Choose from over 30 different 
models at better quality camping 
stores throughout Australia, but 
beware of cheaper, look-alike 
imitations. 


ITAIY’S 

LATEST 

DESIGNS. 

COLOURS. 

STYLES. 

NOWIN 

AUSTRALIA! 


http://www.gabel.net 


Points 
to watch 

Correct fit 

If you're buying plastic boots, and the 
inner boot is a little tight, don't worry. 
The inner will generally expand after a 
few uses and a comfortable fit will result. 
The whole package 
Boots for XCD skiing require a heavier/ 
wider ski and a suitably strong binding; 
light bindings can break when combined 
with heavy, rigid boots. Think of the 
whole package (boots/skis/bindings) ra¬ 
ther than of each item individually. 
Release bindings 
If you're buying heavy boots, consider 
buying release bindings. They cost a little 
more, but a fall with heavy boots and skis 
may cause a serious knee injury unless 
the boot can release itself from the ski. 
Pry feet 

Comfort is often linked to dry feet. With 
plastic boots you shouldn't have too 
much trouble (unless you sweat heavily) 
but leather boots can become damp 
quickly, particularly in spring conditions. 
Bargain boots 

Ski boots are not cheap, so if you're 
prepared to buy a model that is a year or 
two old, excellent bargains (25 per cent 
off in some cases) can often be found if 
you hunt for them in the off-season. 


Weight and available sizes 

The weight listed is for one medium-sized 
boot, and the sizes available are shown 
according to the European metric scale. 

Suitability for use 

'General touring' refers to boots suitable for 
long day tours and weekend trips carrying a 
day pack or rucksack. These boots may be 
good for a little XCD skiing but they are 
generally lighter, softer and more flexible 
than their back-country counterparts. TTie 
heavy touring/XCD boots are designed for 
back-country skiing that entails covering 
varied terrain and plenty of gully-bashing 
and cornice-jumping. They are usually at the 
heavier and stiffer end of the XC boot 
range, and many are now made with a 
plastic shell. These boots are also good for 
skiing lift-serviced runs at ski resorts. 

Comments 

Those boots with a plastic cuff are generally 
a little stiffer and perform well in heavy 
touring conditions when control is import¬ 
ant. Hinged cuffs are frequently used with 
the heaviest/stiffest boots and provide more 
flexibility when walking. O 

Glenn van der Knijff is a keen bushwalker, XC skier and 
alpine historian. A qualified cartographer, he has worked 
for Victorian map and guidebook publisher Algona 
Publications. He spent eight years at Wild before joining 
the staff at Lonely Planet. 

This survey was refereed by Richard LaNauze. 
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AT LAST, AN WISR STOVE 

THAT’S NOT SO HOT. 









Equipment 


Are you a 'gear freak'? 

If so, send us your gear and gismos news, outdoors industry and personalities gossip, product advice, field-test findings and 
ranting and ravings about whafs unavailable in Australia. Send them to the address at the end of this department. 



Outdoors clothing returns to its roots 


For those who are into home-based pro¬ 
duction, Recreational Fabrics offers sew¬ 
ing patterns for ski wear. RF's Aidan Ban- 
field was unable to find good sewing pat¬ 
terns for ski wear in Australia, so he has 
produced his own. As well as supplying 
patterns for breathable, waterproof ski pants 
and a ski jacket, the business can assist with 
selecting the correct fabrics for the applica¬ 
tion, and can provide all the accessories and 
fabrics necessary to make a ski outfit. Phone 
it on (03) 5356 6309. The patterns for the ski 
pants (male or female) and the ski jacket 
(unisex) have a RRP of $15 and $19, respect¬ 
ively. 

Speaking of a budget approach, a new 
Australian company has launched a range of 
cheaper, imported lines of outdoors cloth¬ 
ing. 3 Peaks Outdoor Gear products in¬ 
clude waterproof jackets (three-quarter 


Bargain box. Fully lined, seam-sealed 
waterproof jackets by 3 Peaks 
Outdoor Gear. 


length) and overpants; both are made 
from PU-coated nylon and are seam-sealed. 
RRP $39.90 and $24.95, respectively. The 
gloves, beanies and Balaclavas have a 
RRP of $9.95-18.95, $13.95-16.95 and 
$11.95-18.95, respectively. Available from 
most outdoors shops. 

Everwarm claims it has answered every 
mothefs prayer with its Superfine Merino 
woollen thermal underwear, which, it 
says, does not itch! Choose from long- 
sleeved tops, a short-sleeved top and long 
johns. Available from Paddy Pallin shops 
and other selected outdoors retailers. RRP 
$89.95-98.95, $79.95 and $74.95, 
respectively. 


Feeling crafty? Then do it yourself 
with a Recreational Fabrics ski- 


jacket sewing pattern. 


trix 

Bootlaces 

Walking downhill without killing your toes, by Hebe de Souza 


Glenn van der Knjjff in his Outdoor Skills 
article in Wild no 63 refers to effective 
toenail care to prevent pain 'especially 
on those long, downhill stretches when 
your feet slide forward in your boots'. 
One way to reduce this slippage and 
prevent painful, black and bruised toe¬ 
nails after a long bushwalk lies in the 
technique of appropriately fastening 
bootlaces. The prime function of boot¬ 
laces is to hold the foot securely in the 
boot and stop any sliding movement of 
the foot inside the boot The laces have 
to be tied firmly (not tightly) at a spot 
approximately the width of two fingers 
from where the leg joins the foot The 
foot must be at right angles to the leg. A 
second, separate lace is then required to 
secure the fasteners up the front of the 


leg. This second lace enhances ankle support 
(see photo). 

If only one lace is used continuously from 
the foot up the front of the ankle and the leg 
and it is tied firmly or tightly, it will restrict 
the hinge action of the ankle joint in much the 
same way as a tight door hinge impinges on 
the smooth opening and closing of the door. 
If. on the other hand, one lace is tied loosely 
to be 'comfortable', it will allow the foot to 
slide around inside the boot when walking. 
This increases sheering stresses between the 
foot and the inner sole of the boot and 
increases the possibility of blisters. As Glenn 
says, bootlaces tend to loosen after walking 
and therefore need to be retied regularly. 
Flat laces have better grip than round laces 
and don't loosen as easily, so don't need to 
be retied as often as round laces. 


The no-slide lace-up method. Hebe de Souza 
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WEIS COKE SOFT 



New flexible & collapsible Canteiies 


• From tlie leading supplier of water botdes 

• Ultra flexible shape fits into tight spaces for packing 

• Folds up to save space when empty 

• Gussetted bottom allows diem to stand upright & stable 

• Guaranteed leakproof 

• Wide moudi makes filling & cleaning a breeze 

• Even wide enough to easily accept ice aibes 

• Attached 'loop top' cap means you'll never lose the cap 

• Two sizes: 1.5 & 3 Litres 


But you really only need 
to know 3 tilings... 














Save the 
pygmy possum. 

Don’t develop 
Mt McKay. 


Mt McKay has been excised from the Alpine National Park for a downhill 
ski development. Which, apart from setting a dangerous precedent for 
the security of our National Parks, severely threatens the long¬ 
term survival of the endangered mountain pygmy possum. / 

VNPA needs your help to protect what we all fought so hard (g 
to achieve...an Alpine National Park preserved In perpetuity! 

Call Peter Barker on (03) 9650 8296 or email peterb(a)vnpa.org.au 



^now and Outdoor 
Trade ^how 


Showgrounds Exhibition Centre 
Melbourne Showgrounds 
jth, 8 thand ()th October 19<)9 

The Industry trade show for all manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers in the fnow and Outdoors Industry. 
TRADE ONLT: Phone/Fax (oj) i)R]() % to pre-register. 




Going hi-tec 
in the bush 

Quick Tent is a pop-up tent with a very 
quick 'growth period'—ten seconds! Es¬ 
sentially, you raise the top joint assembly of 
the tent so that the poles drop down, shake 
the tent until the pole sections snap into 
place, then snap together the top and 
bottom joint assemblies. A separate fly is 
then placed on top (not within the allocated 
ten seconds!) The three-season Quick Tent, 
manufactured by a US company of the 
same name, is available from Mountain 
Designs shops and other selected out¬ 
doors retailers. RRP $239-379 (two-per¬ 
son; three versions), $339 (three-person) 
and $465 (four-person), respectively. It is 
claimed that the latter two sizes take 20 
seconds to erect. 



For the outdoors parents. A three¬ 
wheeled Mountain Terrain baby 
buggy by Mountain Buggy. 


'The baby buggy to take you anywhere' 
hails from New Zealand. Three- and four- 
wheeled Mountain Terrain buggies can 
transport one and two young children, re¬ 
spectively. They are distinguishable from 
conventional pushchairs by their big wheels, 
strong aluminium frames and canvas 
hammocks. Obviously, they can be taken to 
more rugged locations. Made by Moun¬ 
tain Buggy. For your nearest stockist, phone 
Arthur Ellis on (02) 9757 2699 or Air 
Beds Australia on (03) 9571 2920. The 9 
kilogram single buggy and the 13 kilogram 
double buggy have a RRP of $495 and 
$695, respectively. O 

Products (on loan to Wild) and/or information about 
them, including colour slides, are welcome for possible 
review in this department. Written items should be 
typed, include recommended retail prices and prefer¬ 
ably not exceed 200 words. Send them to the Editor, 
Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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Help us preserve 
wilderness for 
another year. 


Your purchase of a 
Wilderness Society Calendar 
will contribute ditecdy towards 
the survival of Australian 
wilderness. While you are 
enjoying the stunning full 
colour images, you are helping 
The Wilderness Society 
campaign to save Australia’s 
wild places and unique fiuna 
- many of which are still 
i under threat. 


delivery & handling 


OR 03 6234 9799 
FAX 03 6224 9133 
EMAIL sales@wildemess.org.au 
or POST your order to 
The Wilderness Society, 

130 Davey St Hobart TAS 7000 


10% MEMBERS DISCOUNT 


Green Pages 


Forest-unfriendly fracas 



The controversial book, Forest-friendly Building Timbers, was launched at 
BBC Hardwarehouse, Moonah, Tasmania, on 17 March. The author, Alan 
Gray, at right, claims that NATI's attempts to ban the book had sent it into the 
top ten best-seller list. At left is Steve Berechree, Moonah BBC shop manager; 
Senator Bob Brown, who launched the book, is in the middle. Gray collection 


The logging industry's lobby, the 
National Association of Forest Indus¬ 
tries, has tried to silence a book which 
contributes to the native-forest log¬ 
ging debate. 

The newly published book, Forest- 
Friendly Building Timbers, by Alan 
Gray (see Reviews), gives advice to 
builders and renovators on the use of 
recycled and plantation-grown tim¬ 
bers. NAFI sent legal threats to the 
book's publisher and distributors. The 
legal letter threatened an injunction if 
the book was not immediately with¬ 
drawn. The book was withdrawn from 
sale by BBC Hardware, Australia's 
largest chain of hardware shops, fol¬ 
lowing threats of legal action from 
NAFI. 

The book was published with the 
active consultation, cooperation and 
support of BBC Hardware, which 
hosted the Tasmanian launch of the 
book in its Moonah, Hobart, shop. The 
company had put out a press release 
endorsing the book, in which it stated 
'BBC Hardware is proud to promote 
and stock' the book. 

BBC Hardware had also written to a 
prominent Australian Lord Mayor on 
25 March stating that it 'has sup¬ 
ported the development and pro¬ 
duction of the "Forest-Friendly Build¬ 
ing Timbers" book'. 

NAFI has complained that certain 
statements in the book were false and 
misleading, particularly assertions that 
native-forest logging was unsustain¬ 
able and that it threatened extinctions 
of native species. 

Leading scientists have supported 
the statements in the book. Pro¬ 
fessors Tony Norton, Hugh Possing- 
ham and Harry Recher have publicly 
stated that current forestry practices 
in Australian native forests are not 
sustainable. There are localised ex¬ 
tinctions occurring due to current 
forestry practices and there is a sig¬ 
nificant risk of future global extinc¬ 
tions. 

Days after the legal threat, which 
Gray's lawyer, Wild co-founder and 
director Brian Walters, had advised was 
quite without substance, BBC Hardware 
bowed to pressure and withdrew the 
book from sale in its shops. Moreover, 
it released an extraordinary media 
statement in which it stated that it 
'had not authorised the use of its 


name in the publication', despite 
taking three full-page advertisements 
in the book and, in BBC's words, 
having 'supported the development 
and production' of the book. 

The publisher refused to withdraw 
the book from sale in other outlets. 

The Australian Competition and 
Consumer Commission is investig¬ 
ating the conduct of NAFI. 

In the context of the national furore 
over NAFI's tactics to prevent dis¬ 
semination of information about 
plantation-grown compared to na¬ 
tive-forest timbers in Gray's book, the 
Tasmanian Greens have accused for¬ 
est industry advocates of themselves 
misleading senators on the import¬ 
ance of native forests and under¬ 
stating the role and potential of planta¬ 
tions deliberately to bolster Senate 
support of the Regional Forest Agree¬ 
ment. 

The Greens claim that Forests Min¬ 
ister Lennon and Forestry Tasmania 
have admitted that they circulated a 
fallacious document to all senators 
only after the errors were pointed out 


by Greens MHA Peg Putt in Parlia¬ 
ment recently. 

According to the Greens, a letter 
from Forestry Tasmania regarding the 
material sent to senators says 'I regret 
to inform you that there is an error in 
the information provided to you...' 
and the Deputy Premier has admitted 
that the figures he circulated were 
fallacious and has said at the end of 
his list of corrections 'so I apologise to 
the House' (Hansard, 25 March 1999). 

'...Forestry Tasmania and the Forest 
Minister [are! circulating misleading 
material on forests around Canberra 
in a document loaded to give figures 
which would impress the reader with 
the need for cutting into native forests 
as against utilising existing plantations', 
the Greens' Peg Putt said. 

According to Putt, 'The fallacious 
document: 

m Understated every statistic relat¬ 
ing to softwoods (Australia's main 
plantation resource). 

• Overstated three out of four 
statistics relating to broad leaf 
(native-forest products)...' 
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^rformance Boot Technology 


For a free brochi 


your nearest Garmont stockist please contact: New Zealand 09 620 3100, Australia 02 9790 4221 



Woodworkers 
at loggerheads 
with loggers 

Opposition to logging in the south-western 
forests of Western Australia received a 
surprising boost in February when 15 local 
woodworkers from Walpole staged an 
action in Rocky, a jarrah forest, to protest 
against clear-felling. Making their living 
from old timber off the floors of old-growth 
forests, they were concerned that clear- 
felling is not sustainable and that the WA 
Regional Forest Agreement will give the 
timber industry a major go-ahead to clear- 
fell these forests, thus threatening their jobs. 

It was a strange scenario: two groups who 
make their living from timber fighting each 
other. The loggers were so angry that they 
kept working even when the protesters were 
centimetres from the machines. Worksafe 
practices require the shut-down of ma¬ 
chinery if people are within 'reasonable 
proximity' to the machines. 

Phoenix Arrien 



We called it the Monster. It rampaged 
through the bush, swinging its 'jaws' 
against trees and knocking them 
down with several blows. It then 
picked up the logs and sliced through 
them by way of an inbuilt electric 
saw. The speed and ferocity of the 
destruction had our heads spinning. 
Joern Hardfield (facing) with Tina 
Marden almost between the 'jaws'. 
Near Walpole, south-western WA. 
Phoenix Arrien 




As cheap as chips 


A contemporary wilderness experience? (Walking through the Anderson 
Mill log dump, Mt Gordon, near Marysville, Victoria.) Michael Hampton 


A Cause For Celebration 


The draft Regional Forest Agreement for 
north-east Victoria includes the Wongungarra 
valley as a special zone that protects it from 
logging. See the special Folio in Wild no 71 
calling for the preservation of this region, 
Victoria's last unprotected wilderness. The 
valley covers an area of 25 000 hectares on 
the southern side of the Great Dividing 
Range near the Twins and is largely 


untouched by humans. Recommended for 
protection by the Land Conservation Council 
in 1992, the catchment has escaped fire 
damage and hasn't any roads in it The draft 
has been cautiously welcomed by the 
conservation movement but, as the Wilder¬ 
ness Society points out, there are still uncer¬ 
tainties about the level and extent of pro¬ 
tection for the Wongungarra valley. 


This old saying took on new relevance 
with a report in the Age in january 
that the Victorian Government was 
selling off that State's native forests as 
wood-chips for as little as nine cents a 
tonne. Whilst the government at¬ 
tempted to counter by claiming that 
this price applied only to what it 
called logging 'debris', the article 
quoted from a damning report by the 
State's Auditor-General. In his 
most recent timber review, 
the May 1997 report on min¬ 
isterial portfolios, he said that 
the Department of Natural 
Resources & Environment's 
costs had exceeded its timber 
revenue for two years. The 
article quoted him as report¬ 
ing: 'In other words, the 
department is incurring costs 
to allow operators to remove 
native trees...with limited 
financial benefits accruing 
to the State.' 

In February, elders of the 
Dhauwurrung, the tradi¬ 
tional owners of south¬ 
west Victoria, called 
green groups to join them 


in blockading logging in the little- 
known and largely forgotten Cobbo- 
boonee State Forest. 

f 

7b support the Cobboboonee 
campaign, phone Friends of the 
Earth on (03) 9419 8700. 
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How to find the right map 



Freecall or email AUSUG 


A Finding your way around Australia starts with finding the right 
I map... and that's as easy as freecalling or emailing AUSUG. 

r? 

■ UL - 

■ (Rc 

a we 


With thousands of paper 
maps at scales of 1:250 000, 
1:100 000, 1:50 000 and 
limi’.T.tJ digital maps of Australia 
(Raster-250K and Australia Unfolded 2|, 
s got the whole of Australia covered 


no matter where you're going 
for your next adventure. So the 
quickest and easiest way to find the 
right map for your next foray into the 
wide open spaces, is to contact us here 
at AUSUG. 



AUSLIG 


Freecall 1800 800 173 
Email mapsales@auslig.gov.au 

FREE AMP INDEX and SAAAPLE DATA ai 

the Web at www.auslig.gov.au 


NATIONAL MAPPING AGENCY 





Think aboof sopporfing fhe member companies of 

+he Allfancfe 



POLARiS 





Members donafe a percentage of fheir fornover 
fo assist deserving environment groups perform 
Vital urork t» conserve our natural luild places. 

i/Ohen you purchase from t^»8se businesses 
your dollars make cents for the environment. 



The Outdoor Industry 
giving bock to the outdoors. 


















Himalayan | 
Kingdoms I 

Expeditions/Treks | 

^ Challenging 
T mountaineering 

i expeditions worldwide; » jagged 
I also a host of exciting globe 

n Himalayan trekking trips. 

■' Call now for your free 1999 full-colour 
Expeditions or Treks brochure. 


PO Box 133, Hampton, Victoria 3188 
Phone (03) 9533 5588 Fax (03) 9533 5599 
Email: gsports@ocean.com.au 
Expeditions Web site; www.hkexpeds.demon.co.uk 
Treks Web site; www.himalayankingdoms.com 


Vic's largest range of 

RECYCLED GEAR 


Seconds Demo Stock Second-hand Discontinued Lines 



ACS 

ADVENTURE 


PH (03) 9894 4755 


96 Canterbury Rd, Blackburn, VIC 3130 


OOWILD IN... 

Adventure Cycling, Trekking, 
Rafting, Wildlife, Culture 
KENYA, UGANDA, TANZANIA 

CscApe^ 

L adventures 

Phone: +64-25 230 7442 
Fax: +64-83 261 610 
Email: Africa@EscapeAdventures.co.nz 
Web site: www.EscapeAdventures.co.nz 
PO Box 3046, Richmond, Nelson, New 2ealand 



Marine fighters get tough 


Two leading conservation 
groups and the Australian 
Democrats marked the 
close of the International 
Year of the Ocean by 
setting up the Marine 
Legal Fighting Fund. Re¬ 
course to the law has been 
one of the most successful 
ways to break the cycle of 
governments responding 
to problems only by com¬ 
missioning an endless suc¬ 
cession of inquiries, re¬ 
ports and special advisory 
committees. 


Tax-deductible donations 
can be made either to the 
Humane Society 
International at PO Box 
439, Avalon, NSW 2107 
or to the Australian 
Conservation Foundation 
at 340 Gore St, 

Fitzroy, 

Vic 3065. 


A turtle caught in a trawler sorter box. At the 
launch of the Marine Legal Fighting Fund, 
Executive Director of the ACF Don Henry 
said that the fund would be used 'to make 
government and industry accountable for their 
actions. It is clear the community can no longer 
wait for governments to take action on its 
behalf. Ross Isaacs 


Permit plan pulped 

On 3 February the Age reported how Tas¬ 
mania plans to limit access to wilderness. 
Already the first plan to require a permit for 
everyone spending a night in the World 
Heritage Area has been scrapped after 
pressure from other users such as anglers. 
See Greg French's article against walking 
permits in Wild no 70. 

Brian Hughes, a Wild reader, has great 
concerns about Tasmania's Kentish Council's 
push to build a road from the south¬ 
western side of Mt Roland to the summit. If 
the road is constructed, local hang-gliders 
hope to build a launch ramp on the summit. 
Hughes says Mt Roland is possibly the 
closest alpine area to Devonport. He would 
much rather see the existing track upgraded. 

Help for abused resource 

The Federal Government has launched a 
plan to protect the flood-plain wetlands of 
the Murray-Darling Basin, the Age re¬ 
ported on 3 February. It wants more than 
$80 million a year to go into the most 
endangered areas of the basin. The 
Murray-Darling Basin Commission has 
described the nation's wetlands as 'one of 
the least valued and most abused' of 
Australia's resources. 

Rav vou go 

Victoria's National Parks have been ear¬ 
marked for commercial development in an 
internal State Government document, the 


Age reported on 15 February. The 1995 
document—a confidential consultant's brief 
from Tourism Victoria and the then Depart¬ 
ment of Conservation & Natural Resources 
—discusses the desirability of guided walk¬ 
ing tours and 'comfortable accommodation' 
in huts along tracks. 


Paradise tost? 

Small-scale environmentally friendly devel¬ 
opments in Melanesia, such as eco-timber 
and eco-tourism, are worth three times 
more than industrial developments, a 
recent Greenpeace report has found. The 
report, Islands Adrift? Comparing Indus¬ 
trial and Small Scale Economic Options for 
Marovo Lagoon Region of the Solomon 
Islands, also found that industrial develop¬ 
ments, such as logging and palm-oil planta¬ 
tions, have serious environmental and 
social risks to the local population. 

Based on the findings in this report, 
there should be no logging or plantations 
allowed in Marovo', said Phillip Pupuka, 
Greenpeace Solomon Islands Director. 

The March issue of Mining Monitor 
reports that the mining industry is a major 
threat to forest biodiversity in the Pacific. 
This was found in a recent report from the 
World Conservation Union and the World 
Conservation Monitoring Centre. O 


Readers' contributions to this department, including colour 
slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 words 
are more likely to be printed. Send them to the Editor, 
Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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lOO YEARS OF EXCELLENCE 
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ACT BELCONNEN CAMPING WORLD - BELCONNEN. MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - BRADIX}N. JURKIEWICZ 
ADVENTURE SPORTS - FYSHWICK. PADDY PALLIN - BRADDON. SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - BRADDON. 

NSW ADVENTURE SHOP - NEUTRAL BAY. SYDNEY. ALPSPORT - WEST RYDE. ARMIDALE OUTDOORS - 
ARMIDALE. BLUE DINGO - BROOKVALE. BUNYIPS CAMPSITE - LISMORE. BUSHCRAFT EQUIPMENT - 
WOLLONGONG. CAMPING WORLD - LEUMEAH. CANOE AND CAMPING - GLADESVtLLE. COAST CAMPING 
CENTRE - BROADMEADOW EASTWOOD CAMPING CENTRE - EASTWOOD. GETAWAY DISPOSALS - PENRITH. 
GLENBROOK OUTDOORS - GLENBROOK. MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - SYDNEY, PARRAMATTA, MIRANDA. 
KATOOMBA. MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT - SYDNEY, CHATSWOOD, ADAMSTOWN. NEW ADVENTURE CENTRE - 
ORANGE. ON ROPE - MORTDALE. OUTDOOR EXPERIENCE - ALBURY. COFFS HARBOUR CAMPING WORLD - 
COFFS HARBOUR. CROWE’S CAMPING WORLD - INVERELL PADDY PALLIN - SYDNEY. JINDABYNE, MIRANDA. 
PORT OUTDOORS - PORT MACQUARIE. ROCKCRAFT - KATOOMBA. 

SNOWGUM - CHATSWOOD, HURSTVILLE, NEWCASTLE, PARRAMATTA, WAGGA WAGGA. SOUTHERN CROSS 
EQUIPMENT - SYDNEY, CHATSWOOD. HORNSBY. TAREE LEISURE AND CAMPING - TAREE. THE OUTDOOR 
EXPERIENCE-ALSURV: 


TASMANIA ALLGOODS - GLENORCHY, LAUNCESTON. BACKPACKERS BARN - DEVONPORT COUNTRY 
COMFORT/SNOWGUM - HOBART. JOLLY SWAGMAN'S CAMPING WORLD - HOBART. MOUNTAIN CREEK 
CAMPING - HOBART. PADDY PALLIN - HOBART. LAUNCESTON. SNOWGUM - HOBART. 

YOUNGS OUTDOOR CENTRE -6URH/E 

NORTHERN TERRITORY n.t.general store-darww. snowgum-darw/n 

VICTORIA ADVENTURE & CLIMBING EQUIPMENT-EASTBEHTLE/GH. AJAY’S SNOW COUNTRY 
SPORTS - HEATHMONT. BOGONG EQUIPMENT - MELBOURNE. CAMPING WORLD - WAflflNAAfSOOL. 
FREEDOM CAMPING - MELBOURNE. HIGH PLAIN DISCOVERY - MOUNT BEAUTY. J&C DAVIS - WENDOUREE. 
MAIN PEAK-HAWTHORN. MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - MELBOURNE, TRARALGON, BOX HILL. MAFFRA NORDIC SKI 
HIRE -BO/SDALE. MOUNTAIN SPORTS - WODONGA. PADDY PALLIN - BOX HILL. MELBOURNE. RINGWOOD. 
SHEPPARTON CAMPING WORLD - SHEPPARTON. SNOWGUM - BENDIGO, GEELONG, HAWTHORN, MITCHAM, 
MOORABBIN. THE COMPLETE BUSHMAN - MOONEE PONDS. WILDERNESS SHOP - BOXH/LL. WIMMERA 
OUTDOORS - HORSHAM. KY INDOOR/OUTDOOR - KYABRAM 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA flinders camping -adela/de mountains desighs-Adelaide, scout 
OUTDOOR CENTRE - ADELAIDE. THOR/PADDY PALLIN - ADELAIDE. THE DISPOSAL SHOP - MT GAMBIER. 

QUEENSLAND adventure camping equipment - Townsville, adventure equipment - cairns. 

GREAT ESCAPE - COOPER PLAINS. CAMPING GALORE -HERM/TPARK. CAMPING COUNTRY - 
MAROOCHYDORE. WOOLLOONGABBA CAMPING WORLD - WOOLLOONGABBA. CAMPCO'S CAMPING 
WORLD - ROCKHAMPTON. CAIRNS CAMPING WORLD - CAIRNS. CALOUNDRA CAMPING - CALOUNDRA. 
DIRECT OUTDOOR - BRISBANE. IT’S EXTREME - CAIRNS. POWERS CAMPING WORLD - TOOWOOMBA. 
HOOPERS FISHING AND CAMPING - MILTON. JIM THE BACKPACKER - FORTITUDE VALLEY. K2 BASE CAMP - 
FORTITUDE VALLEY. MACKAY CAMPING - MACKAY. MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - BRISBANE, FORTITUDE VALLEY. 
NERANG DISPOSALS - NERANG. OUTBACK BILLY'S - SOUTHPORT. SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - FORTITUDE 
VALLEY. TORRE MOUNTAINCRAFT - TARINGA. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA cargills great outdoor centre - victoria park, mountain 

DESIGNS - PERTH, FREEMANTLE. MAIN PEAK - COTTESLOE. PADDY PALLIN - PERTH. WILDERNESS 
EQUIPMENT - CLAREMONT. SNOWGUM - PERTH 

JWA CAMPING 

B A division of Johnson Worldwide Associates 
Australia Pty Limited (inco,por.,.ai„N.»s™,hw,i,s)ACN 003929128) 

PO Box 6345, Silverwater, NSW 2128 









Reviews 


Timber-r—; 

Success of controversial timber book thwarts wood-chip lobby 





Milo was different from his father in many 
ways. His style of campaigning was much 
more active. Myles worked behind the 
scenes-in committees and by writing long 
letters to politicians. Milo would lobby 
politicians directly, try and influence their 
views, take them on bushwalks and show 
them areas that they could save. He would 
get up at public meetings and speak with all 
the passion and fervour of a fundamentalist 
preacher. 

The author reflects on these differences 
and speculates on their origins. He delves 
into the personal lives of both—but in a 
sensitive way that adds to the total picture. 
The best way to share in their vision and 
their achievements is to unfold a map of 
New South Wales and look at all the areas 
of National Park in the State. We owe much 
to this father and his son. 

David Noble 


Patagonia: Images of a 
Wild Land 


by David Neilson (Snowgum Press, 
1999, RRP $49.95). 


A quarter of a century in the making, 
Patagonia is a work of passion and integrity. 

No stranger to any of these 
activities, Neilson took the 
photos, wrote the text, 
drew the maps and then 
published this important 
book himself He did, 
however, leave it to Rod¬ 
ney Poole, who oversees 
production of Peter Dom- 
brovskis's publications, to 
do the same for Patagonia. 

Neilson has visited Pata¬ 
gonia a number of times 
to explore, climb and 
photograph its uniquely 
wild landscape. He is an 
outstanding photographer 
who gives us varied images in both colour 
and black and white. The 25 000-word text 
includes well-researched climbing history 
and a gripping account of Neilson's early 
crossing of the Patagonian Ice cap. If ever 
there was a book for dreamers, this is it. 
Those so inclined will use Neilson's razor- 
sharp photos of the area's major climbing 
challenges to plan routes of their own, while 
the rest of us will be transported to this al¬ 
most mythical mountain realm merely by 
looking at them. 

CB 


Forest-friendly Building 
Timbers 


by Alan Gray (Earth Carden, 1999, 
RRP $9.95). 


The publication of this book has aroused as 
much kerfuffle and media interest as the 
recent release of the film Lolita. This unpre¬ 
cedented level of interest in an environ¬ 
mental book is due to the, 
largely unsuccessful, attempts 
by the National Association 
of Forest Industries—Austra¬ 
lian wood-chipping's major 
lobby group—to have Forest- 
friendly Building Timbers with¬ 
drawn from sale. (See Green 
Pages for more on this extra¬ 
ordinary saga.) 

This nonsense aside, the 
book is on sale to the public 
and is both important and 
practical. (You can phone the 
publisher on [03] 5424 1819 
for information regarding its 
availability.) There is an excellent summary 
of the reasons why logging Australia's 
remaining native forests should be im¬ 
mediately discontinued and why it is there¬ 
fore necessary to use building materials 
from alternative sources. Even if you do not 
plan to build or renovate. Forest-friendly 
Building Timbers is well worth buying just for 
this clear and succinct exposition of the 
case against logging native forests. (This, 
incidentally, is the section to which 


NAFl objects.) Chapters follow on materials 
—from plantations, recycling and of non¬ 
wood sources—that can be used in the re¬ 
sponsible construction or renovation of hous¬ 
ing. These are practical in the extreme, full 
of useful detail regarding specifications and 
sources. 

NAFl's extreme response to the publica¬ 
tion of Forest-friendly Building Timbers is an 
indication of its significance and value. 

Chris Baxter 


Myles and Milo 


by Peter Meredith (Allen 
6- Unwin, 1999, RRP 
$24.95). 


This book describes the life 
and times of the father and 
son—Myles and Milo Dun- 
phy. In many ways Myles 
Dunphy can be regarded as 
the 'father' of wilderness con¬ 
servation in Australia. His son 
Milo followed in his footsteps 
and became Australia's most 
effective environmental campaigner of his 
generation. 

In this well-researched and very readable 
book Peter Meredith shows us that this 
father-son team was not 
an accident. Myles had 
formed his views on the 
worth of wilderness by a 
series of remarkable jour¬ 
neys he made as a young 
man. Many of these are 
detailed in this fascinating 
book. When Milo was very 
young, Myles and his wife 
Margaret wheeled their 
first-born on a journey to 
Kanangra Walls, south¬ 
west of Sydney, in a spe¬ 
cial type of pram and so 
introduced him to the 
bush. 

I can remember meeting Myles on a few 
occasions late in his life. Although he was 
then in his 90s, his mind was remarkably 
clear. I had come to listen to tales of his 
journeys and I wasn't disappointed. He 
completely dominated the conversation and 
talked as though the trips had taken place 
a few weeks earlier rather than before the 
First World War. He only stopped talking 
when his wife reminded him that 'Dr 
Who' was about to start on television—a 
show he always 'watched' although he 
was almost blind by that time. 
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Australian 
Based 
- Learning 
Experiences 


Seeking Accredited Instructor 
Qualifications? 

We offer: 

□ Rockclimbing/abseiling 

□ Canoeing/Kayaking 

□ Caving 

□ Canyoning 

□ Adventure challenge course 

□ Bushwalking & navigation 

□ Risk management 

□ Leadership skills 

□ Planning skills 

□ Team-building skills 

We offer a Certificate IV in Outdoor Recreation. 
All courses are VETAB and industry approved, 
and meet the current draft national competency 
standards for Outdoor Recreation. 

We also offer: 

• Workplace Training Category One 

• Workplace Training Category Two 

• Assessor Training Courses 


Contact us for further information. 
Australian Based Learning Experiences 
254 Boyce Road, Maroubra, 

NSW 2035 ^ - 

Phone/fax: (02) 9344 0332 11 
Email: able(2)hutch.com.au ; ■ ; 
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AUSTRALIAN ANDEAN ADVENTURES 

EXPERIENCE THE BEST OF SOUTH AMERICA WITH 
THE SOUTH AMERICAN TREKKING SPECIALISTS 



Call now for tour dates and prices! 

( 02 ) 9235 1889 




OUR PROGRAMS INCLUDE: 

□ Trekking in Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego 
□ Trekking in Peru and Boiivia 

□ XC Skiing in Patagonia and 
Tierra del Fuego 
□ Mountaineering for Beginners 
in Peru and Bolivia 
□ Aconcagua and 

Patagonia Exploratory 
Expeditions 
□ Corporate 
Programs 


Biking 


Argentina 



IMAG!NE 
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Ikin3 tke worlJ tefore AJam an Jb 
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than 1000km of world class walking tracks. From easy fifteen minute walks up to ten day treks, that you may do yourself (if experienced) or with a friendly guide. 



TASMANIA 

More tlian you imasine. 
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South-west Tasmania 

by |ohn Chapman (published by the 
author, fourth edition 1998, RRP $23.95). 

Cradle Mountain-Lake St 
Clair and Walls of 
Jerusalem National Parks 

by John Chapman & [ohn Siseman 
(published jointly by |ohn Chapman 
and Pindari Publications, fourth edition 
1998, RRP $21.95). 

Earlier editions of these books have no 
doubt found their way into many packs of 
numerous walkers in Tasmania. Now both 
in their fourth editions, they can be relied 
on for up-to-date and reliatale information 
about walking in the areas they describe. 

Walkers often argue about guidebooks 
either not containing enough information 
(which can leave walkers confused) or having 
too much (which can lead inexperienced 
people to venture into areas for which they 
may not be ready). |ohn Chapman and |ohn 
Siseman have been fairly wise in this 
regard—they give sufficient information 
about some walks better suited to novice 
bushwalkers and only general descriptions 
for more difficult and environmentally sens¬ 
itive areas. 

A quick glance through these books does 
not reveal too many changes. However, the 
changes that have been made are all- 
important, and many relate to the evolving 
tracks policy in the Tasmanian World 
Heritage Area. Things such as 'fan-out areas' 
and 'camping platforms' are relatively new. 

Although the walks descriptions—the 
most important parts of the text—have been 
brought up to date to reflect recent changes, 
some other parts need updating as well. 
The equipment lists in both books indicate 
the need for woollen shirts, fibrepile jackets 
and woollen hats. Surely these could now 
include polar-fleece jackets? Some photos 
of walkers with H-frame packs and oilskin 
japara jackets also look a bit dated. And the 
mailbox at [unction Creek depicted in a 
photo was removed by the Parks & Wildlife 
Service years ago. Hand-drawn 
additions to the map of Cyn¬ 
thia Bay look somewhat ama¬ 
teurish. 

One addition to the Cradle 
Mountain book 1 would ask the 
authors to consider is more 
information on camp sites. As 
an example, no camp sites are 
listed in the text between 
Windy Ridge Hut and Narcis¬ 
sus Hut (or marked on the 
map). As these huts are often 
very crowded in peak summer 
seasons, perhaps it would be better to 
mention that there are quite a few camp¬ 
sites close to the track between them. 
Possibly the PWS has discouraged this. But 
it is useful to know that camping is possible 
even- if you don't indicate the exact 
positions of the camp-sites. 


Despite these minor points, both books 
are strongly recommended to walkers new 
to the areas. They are a reliable source of 
track descriptions and routes, walking times 
and other information that assists walkers. 
DN 

A View to Cradle: A 
History of Tasmania's 
Forth River High Country 

by Nic Haygarth (published by the 
author, 1998, RRP $30 including p&p 
from (3PO Box 2864, Canberra, ACT 
2601). 

This publication appears to have been a 
personal project of the author/publisher 
and contains much to interest anyone who 


wishes to delve deeper into the European 
history of the Cradle Mountain-Forth River 
region, perhaps even the thou¬ 
sands of walkers who pass 
through en route to the Over¬ 
land Track every year. 

While the book is subtitled 
as a history 'from white set¬ 
tlement to national park', this 
has not been static. Its post¬ 
script could have touched 
more explicitly on the park's 
1982 World Heritage listing 
and 1989 extensions, the on¬ 
going campaign to incorporate 
areas still unprotected and the 
issues associated with increased public and 
commercial use. 

Unfortunately, the readability and pre¬ 
sentation of the book could have benefited 
from the services of a good editor, better 
reproduction of the cover image and per¬ 
haps some expert advice on topics outside 


the author's expertise (the brief scene¬ 
setting description of the region's glaciations, 
for example, is both confused and inac¬ 
curate). As a result many readers may fail to 
make it through to the last page, but the 
journey is none the less worth while for 
those who read it to the end. 

Grant Dixon 

Nature Photography 

by Ken Griffiths (University of New 

South Wales Press, 1999, $29.95). 

Reflecting 30 years of experience, Griffiths 
leaves no stone unturned in Nature Photo¬ 
graphy and succeeds where many before 
him have failed. His book, I believe, will 
become the definitive Australian nature 
photographer's guidebook. 


Gonsidering the breadth of information 
covered in Nature Photography (148 pages), 
you'd think it was a textbook. However, the 
thorough coverage of technique has been 
balanced throughout with pictorial examples 
and brief explanations of experiences in the 
field. These small inclusions take it from a 
theory book to something refreshingly read¬ 
able and uniquely applicable to Australian 
conditions. Govering both equipment and 
photographing nature subjects. Nature Photo¬ 
graphy also has a cross-referencing index 
which makes it easy to pinpoint infor¬ 
mation. In all, the content is sufficiently com¬ 
prehensive, accurate and usable. 

However, Griffiths's book fails to capture 
and communicate the sense that to a large 
degree nature photography conveys the 
appreciation of the beauty and poetry in 
nature. 

Nevertheless if is a book no budding na¬ 
ture photographer should go without. 

Wes Toihurst 




Wild reviewer Wes Toihurst believes that Nature Photography, by Ken Griffiths, 
will become the definitive Australian nature photographer's guidebook. 
Pictured in the book is this longicorn beetle, which measures only about 
30 millimetres. Ken Griffiths 
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Mpitl 


Tbfe new Primus LFS lightweight stove runs 
on liquid fuels like kerosene, white spirit and 
other petroleum based fuels.The low centre 
of gravity gives extra stability and the anti-slip 
pot supports allow the pot to.sit firmly on the 
stove, even when the ground is uneven; 


•Also il»Siw«,V.raRge' 
:o( Kght weight Stovef:.. 
iaU lantems whichtise 
, economical tR gas 
.■cartridge, andfeature 
peizo Ignition.; ’ 


PRIMUS 


The Multi Fuel System. 

• The PRIMCIS MRS ft^) runs on economical 
1 tP gas cartridges as ,\#sHas o'n‘l|quiti.{uels ■ 
hike kerosene/whilis spirit and ojher petroleum 
^basedfuels. The best of both worlds ! ■ 


You can get your own copy of the 
new PETZL catalogue from 
your favourite outdoors store, 
or you can call 1800 634 853, 
ir email petzl99catalogue@spelean.com.au 
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FREE 


FREE 

Lonely Planet 
guidebook of your 
choice from the 
Walking Guides range 
valued at up to $25... 

for the first 60 people who 


PHONE (03) 9826 8483 
OR USE THE FORM 
IN THIS ISSUE. 

Offer applies to new, renewing 
and gift subscriptions. 


ADVENTURE 

CONSULTANTS 



Join us in 1999/2000 on; 

Cho Oyu, Ama Dablam, Carstensz Pyramid, Vinson Massif, 
Antarctic Peninsuia, EVEREST, Broad Peak, Great 
Trango/Trango Tower, Muztagh Ata, Makaiu, 
New Zeaiand - Cook, Aspiring, Tutoko. 

Call us today for an expedition brochure,,. 



Discovering the Colo 
Wilderness on Foot 

by Anthony Dunk (Envirobook, 1999, 

RRP $12.95 from 38 Rose St, Annan- 

dale, NSW 2038). 

This small book is one in a series that covers 
many of the walking areas of NSW. The 
Colo Wilderness is the largest wilderness 
remaining in the State and no book could 
(or should) describe all its mysteries. In the 
preface this book confronts the issue of 
sharing too much information about a re¬ 
gion. This may make access too easy and 
the area may suffer degradation as a result. 

Here, the author sensibly only describes 
walks on the periphery of this wilderness 
and only gives suggestions for extended 
walks deep into the core. Most of the walks 
are day-trips. Some have been described in 
other publications but it is useful to have 
them in one small volume; it can be carried 
easily in a day pack and 
pulled out as a reference 
and a source of ideas for fu¬ 
ture walks. 

The text seems accurate 
and up to date. The only 
errors I could spot were the 
mention of coal-mining at 
Newnes (shale was mined 
for kerosene) and the fire 
track near Alidade Hill above 
the Colo going a little too far 
on the sketch map (the of¬ 
ficial topographic maps are 
wrong here). 

With good sketch maps 
and attractive black-and-white 
photos this book will appeal to many who 
want to set foot in this remarkable wilder¬ 
ness area. 

DN 

Basic Bushwalking: a 
humorous pocket guide 
for the thrifty walker 

by Marcus O'Dean (Envirobook, 1998, 

RRP $9.95). 

I took this small book along to read on a 
recent bushwalk. Leaving it by the fireside 
one evening, I found my walking com¬ 
panions looking at the illustration of a 'seas¬ 
oned walker' and comparing it to me and 
ticking off most of the 13 points mentioned 
alongside. This was accompanied by con¬ 
siderable mirth from the fireside punters. 
Far from being hurt I was somewhat 
amused when I looked at the cartoon and 
then turned a few pages to the section on 
identifying novice bushwalkers. It, too, 
seemed uncannily accurate. 

As well as being humorous, this book 
packs a lot of bushwalking wisdom into its 
pages. In addition to covering the more 
esoteric aspects of bushwalking such as the 
perils of walking with wilderness photo¬ 
graphers and trying to keep on schedule, it 
has excellent sections on bushwalking gear. 


food, mental attitudes and, as one chapter 
says, 'Other Handy Stuff. The numerous 
cartoons and anecdotes add to the book's 
appeal. But I have misgivings about the 
author's use of sticks and river stones (in a 
situation where other walkers similarly 
caught out may prefer to use ferns or 
moss)! 

I enjoyed this small book and so did my 
fellow walkers. It would be a great gift to a 
person starting out as a bushwalker. 

DN 

Walking in Italy 

by Helen Cillman, 5andra Bardwell, 
Stefano Cavedoni & Nick Tapp (Lonely 
Planet, 1998, RRP $24.95). 

If you think Italy is all pizzerias and former 
prime ministers, think again. As this infor¬ 
mative guide makes clear, the Mediter¬ 
ranean's famed boot-shaped country has 
much to offer the boot-clad 
traveller. Indeed, the walk¬ 
ing possibilities are among 
the most diverse in Europe: 
from the rugged mountain 
splendour of the Dolomites 
to the gustatory delights of 
the Tuscan countryside and 
the smouldering volcanoes 
in the south. 

The guide explores nine 
regions, including four in 
the Alps on Italy's northern 
borders and the spectacular 
coastal areas of Liguria, 
Sardinia and Amalfi. In true 
Lonely Planet style each 
section not only describes individual walks 
but also furnishes the reader with an 
abundance of detail on getting around, 
cultural highlights and natural history—not 
to mention the all-important places to stay 
and eat. The writing style is accessible with 
helpful snippets of advice on local attitudes 
and customs. 

As the authors point out, Italy is hardly 
the most conservation-minded nation nor is 
this the place for encounters with deep 
wilderness, yet if you have an appetite for 
mixing cultural riches with dramatic land¬ 
scapes, this could be the guide for you. 
Quentin Chester 

Cerro Torre poster 

by David Neilson (5nowgum Press, 
1999, RRP $9.00 plain, $16 laminated 
plus $3.00 p&p from PO Box 309, 
Emerald, Vic 3782). 

This black-and-white poster, printed in 
duotone, features a view of Cerro Torre 
similar to that on the cover of Patagonia: 
Images of a Wild Land and measures 500 x 
700 millimetres. As you'd expect from 
Snowgum Press, production is superior. O 
CB 

Publications for possible review are welcome. Send them 
to the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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MT ASPIRING TREKS, 
SKI TOURS, CLIMBS 


■d 53 ascents, Mt Aspiring 


Private/group trekking, climbing and skiing. 
Avalanche Lodge in spectacular Shovel Flat 
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pronounced:- TRE-ZET-A 


Outdoor Footwear for the New Millennium! 

Mountain Designs 
3nd Trezeta have 
forged a 

partnership based 
on innovation, 
comfort and 

quality. ‘1, 

Our Trezeta range J .W 

of outdoor i 

footwear boasts 
cutting edge 

enhanced comfort 
and longevity 


designed 



specifically for the 
harsh Australian 
wilderness. 



A heritage born of the mountains... 



/Mierwood^ 

T«wTM 


^ janette 'X 


Core-Tex™ 


Womens' 


Adelaide • Abury • Armidale • Auckland • Brisbane • Box Hill • Canberra • Christchurch • Qaremont • CdlingwcxxJ • Devonport • Fortitude Valley • Fremantle 
Hawthorn • Hobart • Katoomba • Launceston • Melbourne • Miranda • Perth • Rockfece • Rocbports • Sydney • Toowoomba • Traralgon 


?://www.mountaindesilp.com. 
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Regulator 

After 25 years of 
unrivalled innevation... 

Regulator Polartec 
is coming 

Exclusive to Patagonia 
September 199S 

Sydney 

497 Kent St, Sydney, NSW 2000 
Tel (02) 9264 2500 Fax (02) 9264 2505 

Melbourne 

370 Little Bourke St, Melbourne, Vic 3000 
Tel (03) 9642 2266 Fax (03) 9642 2277 

patagonia 





